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Y ce Na 
Natural Mineral RO AL Dietetic Table 


Water &4 cHinc®™ Water 


Fror. the Royal Mineral’ Springs at Fachingen near Wiesbaden. 


PROPERTY OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


A Preventative and Curative in cases of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
DIABETES, NEPHRITIC STONES, CATARRH of the BLADDER, and 
other URIC ACID AILMENTS. : 


Regular Beverage of H.M. the GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Samples and Literature from the 


ROYAL MINERAL SPRINGS, 6, GREAT ST. HELENS, 
REDUCTION IN PRICE 


DUNLOP 
a CYCLE TYRES. 

Illustrated: | poapsteR COVER “ster 12s, 8d. 
Journal ROADSTER COVER “cits! 12s. 11d. 
Of 

Society 
and the 
Drama. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache. Gout, and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Safest and most effective aperient 
for regular use. 


The simplest and best 


means of puri ifyi ng the 
air of a room is to re- 
move for a few moments 
ye stopper of a bottle 
of the refreshing and 
invigorating 

Beware of 

Worthless 

Imitations. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


THE CROWN: PERFUMERY CO., : 7 It 
LONDON and PARIS. 
Manufacturers also of the famous OQ Ss 
Crab Apple Blossoms Perfume. 


Tours arranged throughout the United Kingdom at Inclusive Rates. 
THE LAKE DISTRICT—THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND—SHAKESPEARE’S COUNT RY— 


PENN’S COUNTRY, &c., &c. 
Write for “Motor Cars and their Charm,” gratis and post free. 


THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE CO., LTD., 33-37, Wardour Street, London, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1426 (3 lines). (Facing Gerrard Street, Soho.) 


Every Wednesday 
Price Sixpence. 


THE TATLER 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s, Ltd. 
CIRCULAR POINTED 


PENS. 


SEVEN 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide 
over the roughest paper 
with the ease of a soft lead 

pencil. Assorted Sample Boxes, 
6d., to be obtained from all Sta- 

tioners. If out of Stock, send 7 stamps 
to the Works, BirMINGHAM. 


Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series. 


London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 


ORIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS 
rate QD fm ise. 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same lines as Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
frees fpr Gene TXGEY clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing 
Shooting, Riding, &c. f ss : 
MATERIALS,—Keal Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 
Mayo and Irish ROMS Dues Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., &c. 

FOR COLONIAL WEAR. — We recommend our celebrated 
Triple-Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette: guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and wz aterproofed. 


A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self: 
Measurement Form. 


100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application. 


SPLIT-FALL 


Greatham, East Liss. 
I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed. The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding paieies: and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. . (Major) 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 


NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: ‘* Tristan, London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


rom a Photograph. 
Legging makers of every description. 


NON-STOP STEAMER TRIPS LONDON TO ABERDEEN. 


THE EAST COAST SEA VOYAGE TO ABERDEEN DIRECT 


has recently been enhanced in interest from the fact that the North Sea has become the centre of 
our Naval Policy; here the leviathans of the Navy may be “‘picked up.’ 


CENTRES OF INTEREST NEAR ABERDEEN. 


From the Granite City many delightful tours start. Aberdeen is the travel centre for those 
visiting the Deeside, Balmoral, Braemar, &c., and the unrivalled THREE Rivers Tour of the 
Dee, Don and the Spey, by rail, motor and coach. 


Trips to the OrKNEY and SHETLAND IsLEs by comfortable Mail Steamers run frequently from 
Aberdeen. These Islands are rich in romantic association and rugged scenery. 


The Bracing Air 
of the North Sea 
is the best pick- 


me-up for over- 
strung and 
jaded nerves. 


Tickets and full particu- 

lars mry be obtained from 

M.ssrs. PITT & SCOTT, 

Cannon Street, any of The A.S.N. Co’s tender ‘Ich Dien” leaving Temple Pier 

Messrs THOS. COOK & or Aberdeen Wharf, where passengers are embarked 
direct on the ‘t Aberdonian.’” 


SONS AGENCIES, or 
JSrom Mr. GEO. MUTCH, 
Aberdeen Wharf, 

Limehouse, E. 


JA BERDEEN STEAM Navication Co, 


EDWARD J. SAVAGE, Manager, Aberdeen, 


ROSS’ PRISM BINOCULARS 


HAVE NO EQUAL. 


With Screw F 2 Ee ‘ 
NEW STEREO PRISM 


PATENT i secae i de ; 
ag s. d. 
) es... 6 5 O 

LONDON MAKE. ee a 6 10 0 BINOCULARS, 
10 see 


AZ aes oar O 
New Stereo Prisms. 
Large Apertures. 
Focussing by Adjust- 
ment of Eye- pieces) 


Mag. ° 
6times ... 7 10 o 
610 0 

710 O 

900 

With Screw Focussing 

Adjustment. 

Mag. Eiigvad: 
8times... 710 O 
10times... 810 O 


& il G 
ROSS Ltd 111, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
9 ¢9 31, COCKSPUR STREET, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Optical Works: Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
Catalogues of Telescopes, Binoculars, Photographic Lenses, &c., Free. 


With Extra Large Aperture. 
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SUPPER 


Free 
Sample 


on 
application. 


With all savoury courses the ideal sauce Is : 
Contained in the bottle with BRANDS on thelabel  / 
With BRANDS on the label 
Its surely no fable 
peas fs far wrong when theres BRANDS on 
tab 


A FREE SAMPLE SENT on receipt of 2d, stamps to cover postage, &c. 
Mayfair Works, 74, South Lambeth Rd., Vauxhall, London, S.W. 


T.H.H. 


ART WALL PAPERS. 


E THE “DE ROSNY” PANEL DECORATION. 


CHAS. KNOWLES & Co.L i HH 


164,KING’ SRO, CHELSEA, LONDON, $.W. 
By Royal 


® & 495, OXFORD ST, (near Marble Arch.) 


Appointment. 


“DUVET” 
CHAIRS. 


PAINTING 
and 


DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD & SONS, in, 


Manufacturers, 


25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 


LAO OO 
»y CZ OP NO 
(22 oan 0 ae. 
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WO 
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THE KEENEST OF SPORTSWOMEN 


Miss Jane Thornewill and Mrs. Hall-Walker ‘intent’on watching the finish for the Goodwood Cup. ©Mrs. Hall-Walker is, of course, a prominent leader 

of the racing set’ and takes the greatest interest in horses and in her husband's famous racing stables. For quite eight months of the year Mrs. Hall-Walker 

makes the round of the smartest meetings and is a well-known hostess for Derby and Liverpool, | Miss Jane Thornewill, who is seen on the left of picture, 

although none the less an inveterate racegoer, is not—at least latterly—so frequent an attendant at the fashionable meetings as Mrs. Hall-Walker. Miss 

Thornewill is, however, seldom absent from Doncaster and the other northern fixtures. En passant it may be mentioned that Miss Thornewill is one of 

the few women who Can wear a monocle with distinction, and it is not too much to say that her eyeglass is as much a part of herself as is the monocle 
of a certain eminent politician 


THE TATLER 


Kure Pragnel! 


MRS. JAMES JARDINE 


Née Miss Lettice Joyce Sutton, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Henry and Lady Sutton of Bayford 
Hall, Herts, whose marriage to Mr. James Jardine, 
only son of the late Mr. James Jardine, K.C., took 
place on Wednesday last, the 27th ult. 


The King’s Doings. 
AST Saturday their Majesties the King 
and Queen drove from Marl- 


borough House to the London 
Hospital. This was the first long 
public drive their 


Majesties have under- 
taken since the royal 
funeral procession 
some months ago. 
The route was chosen 
with a view of giving 
as many people as 
possible a chance of 
seeing their Majesties, 
and as was natural the 
streets were crowded 
with loyal subjects, 
and the enthusiasm 
on all sides was 
enormous. ‘The coro- 
nation has been fixed 
to take place next 
June; that is to say, 
immediately the Court 
is completely out of 


mourning. Next 
season should thus 


rank among the most 
brilliant of all the 
many brilliant London 
seasons. In November 
King George, accom- 
panied by Queen Mary, 
will yisit Sandring- 
ham in order to have 
some shooting. Their 
Majesties will, accord- 
ing to present arrange- 
ments, take up their 
residence at York 
Cottage, their pretty 
country house on the 
Sandringham estate. 


The Queen- Mother. 

] eanwhile Queen 
Alexandra will 

leave Buckingham 

alace either to-day 


or to-morrow, journeying to Sandringham 
for a short stay at her Norfolk home. 
She will probably be accompanied by the 
Empress Marie; that is to say, if her 
Majesty is sufficiently recovered from 
her recent indisposition to travel. Their 
Majesties are expected to stay at Sand- 
ringham for about a week, when the 
Dowager Empress will travel to Denmark 
and Queen Alexandra to Scotland. The 
precise date of Queen Alexandra’s depar- 
ture from Sandringham will, however, be 
governed by the progress of Princess 
Victoria at Harrogate, where her Royal 
Highness is undergoing a cure. 


A Popular Peer. 
‘The accident that has overtaken the 
Marquis of Zetland owing to his 
horse stepping into a rabbit hole will 
cause widespread sympathy since his 
lordship is without doubt one of our most 
popular peers. He acted as Viceroy of 
Ireland for three years, and during that 
time he made hosts of friends. One well- 
known Irish member of Parliament upon 
one occasion declared that if England 
always sent lords lieutenant like Lord 
Zetland the agitation for separation 
would die a natural death. 
# # # 
A Man of Many Interests. 
The Marquis of Zetland is a man of 
many tastes. He has been a member 
of the Jockey Club since the late seventies 


THE DUKE OF TECK 


Laying the foundation stone of the Church Army's new central homes in Marylebone Road. 
Reading from left to right are: the Bishop of Kensington, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, and 
in the background the Mayor of Marylebone with Lord Meath as 
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H. Walter Barnett 
MISS CLARA MAUDE ROSS 


The only daughter of Mr. Charles J. Ross of 

Heatherdene, Bagshot, whose marriage to Briga- 

dier-General Sir William H. Manning, K.C.M.G., 

C.B., Indian Army, is announced to take place 
this month 


and served as steward as long ago as 1881. 
He is also very fond of yachting, and his 
steam yacht, Paulina, is one of the finest 
in commission. He has never had very 
much inclination for party politics though 
he sat as Liberal 
member for Richmond, 
Yorkshire, for about 
twelve months in 1871. 
He is one of the keenest 
riders to hounds in the 
country and has always 
taken a leading part 
in the elevation and 
preservation of this 
sport. His principal 
home is at Aske Hall 
near Richmond, though 
he is descended from 
the old Scottish family 
of Dundas. This ac- 
counts for the descrip- 
tion he once gave of 
himself as ‘fa Scotsman 
domiciled in England 
and taking charge of 
Ireland.” 
Fa & 
His Heir. 
he heir to the mar- 
quisate is the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, 
member of Parliament 
for the Hornsey divi- 
sion of Middlesex, and 
one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger 
members of the Tory 
party. He has travelled 
very widely, especially 
in the Far East, and 
speaks with authority 
upon all questions 
affecting this part of 
the world. Under 
ordinary circumstances 
he is certain to receive 
an appointment in the 
next Unionist Govern- 
ment. 


C- 
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Town and Out. 


Goodwood. 
lorious”” Goodwood most cer- 
tainly belied its name this 
year. Each day seemed colder and 
drearier than the one which preceded 
it, and although there was not an 
enormous amount of actual rain the 
amount of “threatening” quite 
ruined all attempt at social gaiety. 
Taking everything into considera- 
tion, however, there was a fairly 
large attendance of well - known 
people. The chief drawback from 
a social point of view was, of course, 
the absence of the big house party 
from Goodwood House and the one 
which always assembled at West 
Dean Park. The scene in the pad- 
dock, however, was distinctly in- 
teresting. The Duke of Richmond 
was walking about with Lady Helen 
Gordon-Lennox, and the party from 
Goodwood also included Lady Muriel 
Beckwith, the Earl of Durham, 
Viscount Falmouth, and Earl Cado- 
gan. Lady Noreen Bass was with 
Mrs. Hall-Walker, and among the 
crowd were also to be noted the 
Countess of March, the Countess of 
Kinnoull, Lady Rosemary Portal, 
Lady Wolverton, the Earl of Essex, 
Lord Marcus Beresford, the Hon. 


George Lambton, the Earl and 
Countess _ of Portarlington, Mrs. 


Godlrey Baring, Mrs. Leopold de 
Rothschild, and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

te it ie 
Forthcoming Marriages. 


ugust—not generally a “ mar- 
‘Tiageable ” month—is this year 
to be more than usually full of 
important weddings. The marriage 
of Mr. Francis Monizaineris of the 
2nd Life Guards to Miss Alice Arthur, 
daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Glyn 
Arthur, is to take place at Trinity Church, 
Ayr, on the 4th. A week or so later— 
namely, on the 13th—there is the marriage 
of Sir Keith Fraser and Lady Dorothy 
Coventry at Croome in Worcestershire. 
The bride is the second daughter of Lord 
and Lady Coventry, and her sisters are 
Lady Barbara Smith and. Princess Victor 
Duleep Singh. 


ce 


MADAME FRANCKE—A WOULD-BE CROSS-CHANNEL FLYER 


Our snapshot depicts Madame Francke, who intends to make an 
attempt to fly across the English Channel at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, making observations on the shore at Dover. 
Francke has had a new Farman biplane built for this attempt, 
and with it she made a very successful trial flight of twenty 
miles at Chdlons recently. 
suitable landing place the Swingate Downs, near whe 


Mr. Rolis started his Channel flight 


Last Week’s Weddings. 
ast week contained many socially smart 
wedding ceremonies. On Thursday 
Mr. Herbert “Asquith, son of the Prime 
Minister, was married to Miss Cynthia 
Charteris, eldest daughter of Lord and 
Lady Elcho and granddaughter of that 
wonderful old man, Lord Wemyss. On 
Tuesday at St. Andrew’s Church, Wells 


Madame 


most 
he late 


She has selected as e 


Street, Sir Pieter Bam, senior member 
of the Legislative Assembly for Cape 
Town, was married to Miss Ena 
Stewart of Ards, co. Donegal, while 
on the previous Saturday the Earl 
of Carnwath was quietly married to 


Miss Maude Savile at St. Mary’s 
Church, Bryanston Square. On 
the same alternoon at St. Paul’s, 


Knightsbridge, the wedding took 
place between Lieut.-Colonel J. B. 
Askwith and Miss Rous Webster, 
daughter of the late Sir Augustus 
and Lady Webster and adopted 
daughter of Sir James and Lady 
Pender. 

Retrospects and Prospects. 


“he season is now a thing of the 
past, and London though by 
no means empty is .already empty 
of most of its familiar faces. Society 
has departed en masse to disport 
itself on Scottish and Irish moors or 
to take some of the various conti- 
nental “cures.” As far as can be 
judged at present Cowes will not be 
quite such a dreary aflair as we 
feared at one time—at least, if the 
weather elects to be propitious. A 
great many yachts are expected in 
the roads, and the racing is going 
to be unusually interesting; then 
the French fortnight at Deauville 
and Trouville and the Brussels 
Exhibition will attract a certain 
number of people.. Later on the 
grouse-shooting promises to be the 
occasion for a good many delightful 
house parties. The Duke of Devon- 
shire is to entertain a good many 
guests for it at Bolton ‘Abbey, and 
Lord Ripon and several other well- 
known shots are entertaining during 
August. The Scottish season is 
likely to be an extremely good one 
this year; the dukes of Sutherland, Port- 
land, Westminster, and Richmond, and 
Lord Zetland are all to be dispensing hos- 
pitality in the north. Then there is the 
cheerful prospect of a really good autumn 
season in London after the Court goes 
into half-mourning in November, when 
the disappointed débutantes of the defunct 
season will have an innings. 


A RACE-MEETING PICNIC 


Burke 


IN THE SUNSHINE—NOT AT GOODWOOD 


Our photograph depicts a midsummer race-meeting picnic which took place recently on the downs of Ootacamund, the summer capital of the Madras 


Presidency, 


The Juvaraj of Mysore, who recently celebrated his marriage at Mysore on a scale of much magnificence, is seen seated in the centre of 


the picture. Ootacamund is, of course, the centre of a sporting colony of Anglo-Indians, and during the season hunting and racing are indulged in 


with much enthusiasm 
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Lhe 


Tatler 


London, 


August Third, 1910. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *' Tatler,"’ London. 


NORWAY 
VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


43 DAYS By 
THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER 

for sé a, 

1Q GUINEAS OF 
From GRIMSBY—13th and 27th August. 
and a 
LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 
Upwards. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


ROYAL LINE 
CANADA. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE. 

Apply to Company’s Offices, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., or to West End Office, 


65, Haymarket, London, S.W.; 65, Baldwin Street, Bristol ; 141, Corporation Street, Birmingham; 
Chapel Street, Liverpool; 1 bis, rue Scribe, Paris. 


BANGOR. 


Easily accessible by Rail and Sea. Charming Country-side. 
Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives, Amusements, &c. 


SUPERB! 


scarce adequately describes the floating Royal Line Palaces 
ROYAL EDWARD" and“ ROYAL GEORGE,” incomparably 
the Fastest and Finest Vessels in the Canadian Trade. 


The Cabins de Luxe, comprising bath, bed, and sitting 
rooms, are perfect gems of art; while even the less costly 
staterooms are replete with their little refinements, such as 
wardrobes, mirrors, electric fans, &c. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS FROM BRISTOL. . 


Splendid Centre from which 
to Tour North Wales. 


Golf Links. 
Good Climate. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. 


Telephone 741 Leamington. 


Ideal Summer Resort. 
ni Large stables and garage. Moderate terms. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Regent." 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 
C IH A M O N | SAVOY HOTEL.—FIRST CLASS. _In the Best and most 


Healthy Situation. Lift. Tennis. 
Prospectus sent on application to TAIRRAz-CouTTET. 


The American Office of 


(PH BS PACT EGR 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
NEW=2sy ORK CLEY,- U-S-Ay 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


— 


When, posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 


our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., Ore Penny. 


PHE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada Id. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 44. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE, Manager, Mr. GEoRGE EDWARDES- 
EVERY EVENING at 8, A Musical’ Play, 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 


THE DANCING MASTER. LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
HULLO PEOPLE! VALLI VALLI and J. F. McARDLE. 
GEO, MOZART, BIOSCOPE, AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910. 
JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910. 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH, LONDON, W. 
DEMONSTRATING THE 
ARTS, PRODUCTS, AND RESOURCES OF THE ALLIED EMPIRES. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, One Shilling. 
GRAND CONCERTS by IMPERIAL JAPANESE MILITARY BAND and 
FAMOUS BRITISH MILITARY BANDS. 


GREATEST ATTRACTIONS: 
FAIR JAPAN, UJI VILLAGE, JAPANESE WRESTLERS, JAPANESE THEATRES, 
AINU HOME, FLIP-FLAP, GREAT MOUNTAIN RAILWAY, 
WITCHING WAVES, WIGGLE-WOGGLE, SPIRAL, SCENIC RAILWAY, 
IRISH VILLAGE, TOBOGGAN, YACHTING CRUISES, &c. 


BRENNAN MONO-RAIL. The Railway of the Future. 
GREAT AIRSHIP ‘‘ DREUZY.” 


CHEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 


BRUSSELS (for the EXHIBITION) and Back. 


Ist Class, 358s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 24s., available for 14 days. 
Via Harwich-Antwerp Daily (Sundays included). 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p,m. 
Brussels (Nord)... oa ee ars arr. 10.0 a.m. 
Coxripor VESTIBULED Tratn, Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
S.S. ‘*Amsterdam," ** Brussels,’’ ‘* Vienna." 
2 Season Tickets over Belgian Railways issued. 
BRITISH ROYAL MAIL HARWICH-HOOK of Holland Route to the Continent Daily. 
THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. 
and Breakfast Cars. 
TURBINE STEAMERS ONLY ON THE HOOK SERVICE. 
Wireless Telegraphy—Submarine Signalling. 
Read *““BRUSSELS AND ITS EXHIBITION ” (free). 
Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


— MPIRE. 


Daily ascents, weather permitting. 


CorRIDOR VESTIBULED TRAIN, Dining 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF IRELAND. 


CONNEMARA & ACHILLE 


FOR 


HEAL & PUB ASUNE: 


TOURIST FARES | HOTELS 
from under Management of 
PRINCIPAL STATIONS Railway Company 
in at 
ENGLAND, WALES, RECESS (Connemara) 
SCOTLAND, and 
and MALLARANNY-BY-SEA 
IRELAND. (near Achill Sound). 


Programme of Tours free on application to any of Messrs. Coox & Son's 
Offices ; In1tsH Tourist Orrice, 65, Haymarket, London; Mr. J. Hoey, 50, Castle 
St., Liverpocl; or to SUPERINTENDENT oF Linz, M.G.W. Ry., Broadstone, Dublin. 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Regular Sailings by Steam Yacht ‘ST. SUNNIVA” 


and other of the Company’s well found Steamers from Albert Dock, 
Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and 
good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and 
eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; 
Wordie & Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; W. Merrylees, 1, ‘ower Place, 
Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, Aberdeen. 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
Booklet of particulars and testimonials from— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S NEW WAIST-LINE CORSET 


is the IDEAL OF PERFECTION. The contour is graceful, the fashioning elegant, and the 
build on Anatomical Principles. Particulars and Prices on application to— 


280, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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IN TOWN AND OUT PICTORIALLY. 


a 
he LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW MR. GEORGE LAMBTON { 4 { 
* 
Md Receiving the golden key with which she recently Who inaugurated the new home at Kensington Discussing matters racing with Mr. Wootton, the 
opened the Whitsand Bay Hotel, ‘situated four miles College at Gloucester Gardens last week. Lady well-known trainer. A snapshot in the paddock 


from Plymouth, one of the most beautifully- Helen Grosvenor and Miss and Mr. James Mum- at Goodwood. Mr. Wootton is, of course, father of 
placed hotels in the West of England ford, the director of the college, are seen standing those two well-known jockeys, Stanley and Frank 


THE PRINCESS LOWENSTEIN-WERTHEIM 


MRS. CODRINGTON GEORGE ARCHER-SHEE 


Declaring open the garden féte held in The wife of General Codrington, presenting the brigade cup to Whose remarkable case is now occupying 
connection with Our Dumb Friends’ League Quartermaster-Sergeant J. Cooke at the recent GuBrds’ Athletic the attention of the courts. His father, 
at the Old Palace, Richmond, last week. Sports at Burtons Court, Chelsea. These sports were well Mr. Martin Archer-Shee, seeks a declara- 
The féte, although held in indifferent attended, and many well-known people were there, the whole tion that the Admiralty had been guilty of 
weather, was altogether a success, and providing one of the most enjoyable open-air functions of the a breach of contract in insisting on his 

many prominent people were present season withdrawal from the Royal Naval College 
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An Infant Bridegroom. 
Ory reigning monarchs and, at the 
other end of the social stick, the 
masses indulge as arule in the doubtful 
luxury of marriage at quite such an early 
age as that at which Mr. Francis Pearson, 
the youngest son of the new contractor- 
peer, Lord Cowdray, became a benedict. 
His alliance with an actress somewhat 
older than himself, though only recently 
announced, took place in the profoundest 
secrecy just a year ago when Mr. Pearson 
had barely completed eighteen short 
summers and had. not very long forsaken 
school. The new Mrs. Pearson, who is 
very pretty in the 
approved and Ga- 
brielle-Rayish manner 
of the opera - bouffe 
actress of the day, was, 
by the way, not present 
the other day when 
one of her new sisters- 
in-law, Mrs. Harold 
Pearson, a daughter of 
Lord Edward Spencer- 
Churchill, gave a. big 
ball at her charming 
house in Richmond 
Terrace which, though 
her first venture of the 
kind, was one of the 
most successful of 
the season. A feature 
of the dinner that 
preceded it was the 
gold note, a delicate 
compliment perhaps to 
the millions of her 
father-in-law, great 
golden bowls on the 
table being filled with 
golden arum ilies, 
which in their turn 
toned porte y with 
the gold - brocaded 
panels on the walls 
and the gold em- 
broideries on the 
hostess’s gown. 
Too Much Boy and Girl. 
AS a general rule, 
however, a note 
so overwhelmingly 
boy - and - girlish has 
been _ so_ insistently 
struck at all the not- 
too- numerous dances 
of this doleful season 
that all but the débu- 
tante and her still- 
keen - on- dancing 
brother have had to 
look elsewhere for any- 
thing in the least degree smart or 
amusing, for the débutante in Mayfair 
is such a drearily dowdy little person. 
I often wonder why it is that in Upper 
Suburbia the young girl, for all that 
she neither “‘comes out” in the accepted 
sense of the word nor is presented, nor 
has a maid all her very own, is yet 
such a daintily delectable production, 
while a few grades higher up in the social 
scale the treasured “bud” of the see age 
is so gauche, so sulky, so badly dress ed, 
and so unalloyedly Abadae No wonder 
that marriage to tle society girl is the 
entry into all things—even beauty. Once 
tlirough its portals she shifts her chrysalis 
skin quickly enough and emerges in no 
time a butterfly more or less_ brilliant. 
But they are brave men, Mayfair husbands, 


of group). 


for after all with a chrysalis it is always a 
bit of a risk, and in a word you never can 
tell. 
a ue od 

Concerts de Luxe. 
UP to the present in all.but the most 

blatantly boy-and-girl circles the 
most-approved-of functions of the season 
have been concerts— private concerts; 
some to the accompaniment of tea and 
strawberries and cream, but most, and 
these the smartest, given between the 
witching hours of ten p.m., when dinner 
is duly disposed of, and twelve midnight, 
when supper is a good suggestion. Mr. 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER (IN CENTRE) 


At the christening of her infant daughter, which took place last week. 
child were the Princess Pless (seen on left of group with her son, Count Alexander), Lady 
Shaftesbury, and Lord Arthur Grosvenor, represented by Colonel Wilford Lloyd (seen on right 
The names bestowed were Mary Constance, both being favourite names in the two 


families of the duke and duchess 


Waldorf Astor in pursuance of his in- 
variable custom; Princess Alexis Dolgo- 
rouki, at her nice new foreign- looking 
house, Nashdom, at Taplow; Lady 
Ridley ; the Duchess of Marlborough ; Mrs. 
Richard McCreery, who was lately Lady 
Grey-Egerton; Mrs. Christie Miller ; Mrs. 
Stuart Anderson with Mrs. Yarde-Buller 
(Miss Denise Orme); and Mrs. Cotton- 
Jodrell are amongst those who have 
presented as aids to the digestion of their 
guests prima donnas as plentiful as peas, 
while Mrs. Miller Graham went one 
better than anyone else by, after a per- 
fectly luscious dinner, getting the peerless 
Pavlova and the inimitable Mordkin from 
the Palace to grace her “concert.” Mrs. 
Graham, by the way, is a Californian 
who with a cheque book has come to 
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London and taken asa preliminary Lord 
Nunburnholme’s huge house in Grosvenor 
Square. She desires to shine in our 
ancient capital as a hostess, and she made 
a very good start I noticed at the Duchess 
of Sutherland’s garden party the other day 
by buying up almost enough of her grace’s 
homespuns to stock a second Harrod’s. 


% tt bo 


Dearly-paid Honours. 
nstead of paying a great deal of money 
to have the honour of riding on an 
aeroplane it seems to me that it would 
be much more sensible if one were given 
a lot of money to go 
in them at all. At 
the present time, how- 
ever, it appears there 
are great multitudes 
of people who will 
gladly give almost 
any price for the 
benefit of being killed 
or at least maimed for 
life in mid-air, The 
disaster to the gigantic 
airship, the Deutsch- 
land, is yet another 
case in point, Of 
course we must give 
every praise to Count 
Zeppelin, who at least 
has brought the art of 
flying to the most 
practical purpose to 
which it has at present 
been set; but even his 
wonderful success 
seems to have brought 
the dream of flying 
very little nearer any 
practical realisation. 
So far it is a fair- 
weather pastime, or at 
least it is still looked 
upon as such by the 
vast majority of Eng- 
lish people. It is 
characteristic of the 
Germans that they 
have always treated 
the art of flying 
seriously, and few of 
us can withhold our 
admiration. at the 
patient support they 
have given Count 
Zeppelin through all 
his many triumphs and 
failures. Still, it does 
not look as if the com- 
mand of the air was 
to enter the field of 
practical politics yet 
awhile, even though 
the possibility of its ultimate success figura- 
tively hangs over our heads like an ever- 

threatening danger. 


ite 


An Apology. 
ie a recent number of this paper there 
appeared a paragraph concerning the 
social conduct of Sir Alfred Mond at 
Marienbad—a place, by the way, which 
the well-known gentleman has never even 
visited in his life. Our correspondent had 
evidently made the unpardonable mistake 
of writing abouta piece of gossip for which 
there was absolutely no foundation in 
fact. We offer our sincere apologies to 
Sir Alfred and regret that any such pal- 
pable and absurdly untrue story should 
have crept into these columns. 
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AN INDIFFERENT GOODWOOD 
Marks the Close of the Belated London Season. 


LADY MURIEL DIGBY LADY EMMA CRICHTON (IN CENTRE) LADY ROBERT MANNERS 
Walking in the paddock at Goodwood Accompanied by Miss Crichton (on right) and Mrs. Rawston Smiles her greeting at friends 


LADY HELEN GORDON-LENNOX LADY MARCH WITH HER DAUGHTERS wa 
Sir John Cotterell (on left), and Lord Herbert The Ladies Amy and Doris Gordon-Lennox i 
Goodwood this season certainly belied its prefix of ‘‘ Glorious,” and although the racing was good there were many absentees. There was also a not\ceable 
absence of several ladies prominent in the racing set. Among those present, however, were Lady Burton, Lady Noreen Bass, Lady Rowena Paterson, 


Mrs. Hall-Walker, Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, Mrs. Berkeley Levett, Lady Blois, Mrs. Cyril Potter, Lady George Dundas, Lady Portarlington, the Dowager 
Lady Portarlington, Lady Christian Dawson-Damer, Lady Marcus Beresford, Mrs. Arthur Weguelin, Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, and several others 


16 fe) 
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Royal Pleasure. 

HAVE the best reasons for stating 

that his Majesty the King recently 

expressed his pleasure that the horses 

at Egerton House, trained by Richard 
Marsh, and at present leased to the Earl 
of Derby, had been showing good form 
on the racecourse. Two of them which 
had won were Perrier, since sold for 2,000 
guineas to go to the Argentine,-and Royal 
Escort. The outlook for the future, there- 
lore, as regards royal patronage of the 
turf is exceedingly promising. It shows 
that King George is keen, and that when 
the time comes he will 
assume the position ol! an 
active owner in all serious- 
ness, thereby benefiting the 
sport to an_ incalculable 
extent. 

& fo} oc 
The Stewards’ Cup. 
| am glad I did not give 

a tip for the Stewards’ 
Cup, which was won last 
week by Golden Rod. Had 
I done so | am frank enough 
to say I should not have 
selected that horse, for I 
am a staunch believer in 
recent form, and Golden 
Rod, though a good two 
and three year old, had 
no recent form while many 
of the others had. One 
such was Delirium, whose 
running must have dis- 
appointed his admirable 
trainer, Andrew Joyner, as 
there was his second in the 
Molyneux Plate at Liver- 
pool to encourage the hope 
that he would win for the 
American stable just as 
Mediant did a year ago. 
Yet I well remember the 
trainer telling me about a 
year ago that he could 
never understand how 
people came to have such 
an exalted opinion of 
Delirium as he was never a 
really good one in Ameriéa ; 
he was just useful, 

8 ® 4 
A Fascinating Gamble. 
“The Stewards’ Cup is a 

gamble if you like, 
but apparently that is all 
the more reason why people 
regularly endeavour to find 
the winner. wo or three 
days before last week’s race 
a well-known trainer wrote 
to me, ‘‘ The Stewards’ Cup 
is a dangerous race. Per- 
diccas should run well. 
Spanish Prince, McIntyre; 
and Delirium have all 
good chances.” You see 
this extremely knowledgable man left out 
the winner, and doubtless would have 
done so had he selected another half- 
dozen. Those people who think that a 
trainer or jockey must inevitably know 
what is going to win are a long way wide 
of the mark You and I, reader, may be 
far more practical and certainly less 
prejudiced than they are apt to be 

& & & 

That Wonderful Sweep. 

reader of this “ Notebook” writing 

from an address in Scotland asks me 
for particulars as to obtaining tickets in 


tacing Notebook : 


the Calcutta Turf Club’s Derby sweep. 
The next event of the kind will not, of 
course, take place until next year, and 
then tickets can only be obtained through 
a member of the Turf Club. I daresay 
if my correspondent in due course writes 
to the secretary, Calcutta Turf Club, 33, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta, enclosing his 
application and 13s. 4d. (Rs. 10) he will 
be allotted a share. The Hon. A. A. 
Apear and Mr. Allan Arthur are pro- 
minent members of the club. The follow- 
ing were two of the instructions issued in 
connection with the last sweep: ‘(z) It 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON 6 


With the clerk of the Goodwood course, Mr. R. Hussey Freke. 
stands which have recently been erected have done much to destroy the old aspect 
of Goodwood as a picnic meeting. Goodwood to-day appeals for support more as a 
racecourse and less as an al fresco lunching ground, and this appeal has been 
strengthened in many ways 


has been decided that all tickets must be 
issued in the name of amember and a short 
nom de plume added, for which initials will 
be substituted if it isnot given. Telegrams 
will be sent to drawers of the first twelve 
horses in the latest list of betting. (2) All 
remittances must be sent under registered 
cover properly sealed. Name and 
address must be clearly written undersigna- 
ture to ensure correct issue of ticket.” I 
may add as an item of much interest that 
in June last the big sweep was split in 
this way—4o per cent. to the winner, 
20 per cent. to the second, to per cent. to 


I20 


The new and palatial 
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By 
‘6 Tine Syce.’’ 


the third, ro per cent. to other starters, 
Io per cent. to horses drawn other than 
placed or starting horses, and Io per cent. 
to the expenses and race fund. 


te si 

How the ‘‘ Bookies”” Win. 
Al the angels—if there be any con- 

nected with such wicked people as 
those who go racing—seem to be on the 
side of the “ bookies.” We have known 
for a long time that the horses belong to 
them in soul if not in body, but here is an 
instance of how the fates pull the strings 
against the poor backer. 
The other day a man 
whose bookmaker pays 
out place money on the 
first two if there are seven 
runners as well as on the 
usual first three if there 
are eight or more runners 
wanted to back Aunt Hetty, 
win and place, at Hurst 
Park. Walking to the tele- 
graph office he came across 
a friend who was _ also 
going to wire away a 
couple of pounds each way 
on Aunt Hetty. ‘“ Look 
here,” said No. 1, “I might 
as well save sixpence any- 
how. You can include my 
bet on your wire, and what- 
ever the result we'll settle 
after the race.” The other 
man readily agreed. There 
were seven runners, one 
short of the customary 
eight on which bookies 
bet for places, but this 
did not matter to No. 1, 
for Aunt Hetty managed to 
run second and he thought 
he had won money as the 
mare started at long odds. 
So he was happy—but not 
for long. A few minutes 
later he met No. 2 in the 
paddock. “ Well, at any 
rate,’ said No. 1, ‘‘I don’t 
lose on that race.” ‘‘ No,” 
observed No. 2, “only your 
place bet. There were only 
seven runners, you know, 
and my man only pays 
out on eight.” “ And mine 
pays I—2 on seven runners, 
and I’m done again,” added 
No. 1, who fled. 

tt tt tt 
South African Bookmakers. 
] frequently receive letters 
. from correspondents 
abroad, and one, writing 
from South Africa, dis- 
agrees with the correspon- 
dent who a little time ago 
grumbled rather fiercely at 
the lack of enterprise of 
the colonial bookmakers, which, he 
insisted, had been the cause of the anti- 
gambling legislation by the Government. 
Hesays that, so far from such being the 
case, his bookmaker wires him the probable 
starters, weights, and betting in connec- 
tion with big races in England. Thus 
does he play the part of tempter, and 
with success too from what I hear, as 
bookmakers in South Africa seem to wax 
fat and are not long before they are figur- 
ing as owners and breeders of bloodstock. 
Evidently, therefore, they are not the spent 
force they were alleged to be. 
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PROMINENT PERSONALITIES AT GOODWOOD. 


LADY ESME GORDON-LENNOX LORD AND LADY MARCH (ON _ RIGHT) 


With Lady Muriel Beckwith and Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox (in centre) in 


With Mrs. Arthur Sassoon (centre), Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, and the 
the paddock at Goodwood 


Hon. Fred Cordon-Lennox 


bebedhen Yond 


LADY ROWENA PATERSON LADY PORTARLINGTON 


LADY ROSEMARY PORTAL (ON LEFT) 


Escorted by the Hon. John Tufton walking in the Watches Golden Rod going to the And Miss Daye Barker ‘‘snapped” in the paddock at 
enclosure post for the Stewards’ Cup ‘ Goodwood 


Although on the first day of the Goodwood Meeting the weather was very indifferent there was a very large attendance considering all things. The Duke of Richmond's 

party included Lord Durham, Lord and Lady Esmé Gordon-Lennox, Captain and Lady Muriel Beckwith, and, of course, Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox. Lord and Lady 

March had quite a small party staying with them at Molecomb House, including Captain Edgar Brassey and Mr. Edwin Brassey. The paddock during the intervals of 

racing was very crowded, and among those who were to be seen watching the horses were Lord and Lady Arthur Grosvenor, Lord and Lady Denman, Mrs. Harold 

Pearson, Sir John and Lady Milbanke, Sir John Cotterell, Lord Cholmondeley, Lord and Lady Wolverton, Lord and Lady George Dundas, Lord Cadogan, Major Hugh 
Fraser, Sir Merrik and Lady Burrell, Lady Edward Churchill, Mr. Charles Hanbury, Lord Ilchester, Lord and Lady Aylesford, and Miss Milner 


. 
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The National Theatre. 


O most people perhaps the Comédie 
Francaise is that somewhat bar- 
rack-like building which lies at 
the far end of the Avenue de 

‘Opéra, almost opposite the Louvre—I 
mean the American Mecca, not the 
mu-eum. In reality, however, the Comédie 
Frangaise is played out on the boulevards, 
and there are two, sometimes tliree, per- 
formances nightly, and to at least one of 
these you do not. if you are English, 
bring your wife. The seats, usually un- 
comfortable, are almost 
‘invariably of cane, and 
in close proximity to 
each member of the 
audience is a_ little 
marble - topped _ table, 
from which for every 
new arrival—and 
people come and go 
as if it were a grand 
messe —the waiter 
makes a great per- 
formance of wiping 
away some quite ima- 
ginary particles” of 
Parisian dust. In the 
distance, far away in 
the interior, a string 
band scrapes away at 
some intoxicating 
valse, but no one ever 
pays the least atten- 
tion to it, for they 
infinitely prefer their 
intoxication ina glass. 
Occasionally this small 
but hard-working band 
of cut-throat-looking 
men has the inspiration 
to give its listeners 
something ambitious 
such as a_ selection 
from Lohengrin or 
“ Marche Funébre of a 
Marionette”’; but that 
is at unfashionable 
hours when nobody is 
about and only a few 
stray Englishmen, wlio 
always will insist upon 
sitting as near as 
possible to everything 
noisy that is going on, 
tum their fingers upon 
the table believing 
they are marking time 


to Tschaikowsky’s 
1812 overture, a piece 
which has far sur- 


passed the Faust and 
the Carmen selections 
in their conservative 
musical affections. At 
mid-day and after 
dinner, however, the 
music is invariably of that melodiousness 
of which “Tout Rose” and “ Revivons 
l’Amour’\are typical specimens. They are 
the hours of the café when it rises to the 
height of its splendour, when the best artists 
of the boulevards are out and about, and 
the stalls of this theatre, being situated 
literally in the street, are crowded to their 
utmost capacity, for the café is the one 
theatre in Paris which never palls, the 
one place of amusement which has never 
crossed the Channel. 
& % 

The Matinée. 
“The mid-day performance is, like most 

afternoon and daylight things, for 
children. The audience, too, has all the 


Pageant 


and daring are wonderful, 
one into the bargain. 
to have been taken by Polaire. 


uninteresting respectability of a Saturday 


matinée. There are one or two young 
“bloods” and one or two giddy females 


dotted about perhaps, but they have in- 
variably the air of having missed their 
appointment or of sipping away the idle 
hour until the moment of rendezvous 
arrives. Moreover, no one pays the very 
least attention to them—the hour of their 
usefulness as artist or as spectacular 
effect has not yet arrived; they possess: all 


the garish appearance of an evening dress 
mid-c day : at the 


ata Sbreaklast table. No; 


MLLE. REGINA BADET 


The wonderful premiere danseuse from the Paris Opéra Comique, who shortly makes her 
London début at the Palace Theatre in a series of dances and a number of daring poses. 
First discovered by M. Carré, the director of the Opéra Comique, when dancing at Bordeaux, 


Mile. Regina Badet has won for herself a unique position in the French capital. 
while she is not only a beautiful woman but a remarkably clever 
Next season she will appear in comedy in a part which originally was 
The quarrel between these two ladies was the great excitement 
of the Paris season, where both are so popular and well known 


café is particularly a performance given 
for the benefit of madame, monsieur, and 
la petite Marie Thérése. People do indeed 
sip coffee at that hour, and those red and 
yellow drinks which give quite a baccha- 
nalian appearance to the evening per- 
formance are rarely to be seen about. As 
for the performance itself it consists 
principally of a procession of midinettes— 
a feature of Paris in themselves—a few 
ladies who look suspiciously like wives, a 
nursemaid or two, a few children, and the 
invariable English and American family 
looking all alike. It is indeed an un- 
exciting show, and even the audience 
themselves look as if they had only taken 
their seats not to be interested or amused 
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a French Cafe. 


but merely in order to sit down. Of 
course, there are one or two funny inci- 
dents, as when an Englishman, dictionary 
in hand, demands of the waiter in im- 
perious tones to bring him a_ bottle of 
Guinness’s ‘ ‘embonpoint” and that quickly 

—but these are few and far between. The 
vast majority of happenings are distinctly 
unexciting as, indeed, what can one 
expect when every decent-looking man 
seems to be clinking glasses with his own 
“relick ’—a respectable if hardly a wildly 
exciting proceeding ? 

* %* 

At Night. 

ndeed, it is the 

evening perform- 

ance alone that really 
counts. It begins any 
time alter seven or 
eight o’clock and con- 
tinues—well, it seems. 
when you pass the 
café early the next 
morning as if some of 
the clientéle had been 
sitting there all night. 
If you are wise you 
will take your seat in 
the front row and you 
will order a ‘‘long’”’ 
drink. You will see 
many different sides of 
life, and rarely, very 
rarely, the good and 
virtuous one. Not 
that that matters very 
much, at least from a 
spectacular point of 
view, for vice has in- 
variably an exterior 
glory, and we all of us 
go to a calé not to 
moralise but to watch.. 
And what a wonderful 
pageant it is this con- 
tinuous passing and 
repassing before our 
eyes of thousands of 
persons ol all ages and 
both sexes, one and 
all on pleasure bent. 
There is the fair and 
frail creature who is. 
longing to be mistaken, 
for a respectable 
woman and the re- 
spectable woman who. 
is hoping that all the- 
people who watch her 
may be deceived into. 
thinking that the gen- 
tleman she is walking 
with is in all proba-. 
bility not her husband.. 
Then, of course, there 
is that unhappy mass. 
of human beings who 
could never hope with anything less than a 
dot of 25,000 franes a year to get married at. 
all. Hideous men and women, cripples,. 
deformities—moral and physical—and 
eccentrics ; these afford the French people 
innumerable jests, for few of them can 
understand the tragedy that lies under the 
surface of things that are in any way ill 
made or ugly. “And amid this wonderful 
pageant of strange and commonplace: 
men and women tliere flits the mysterious 
cohorts of an even darker world. At 
these it is only possible to hint——at least, 
to English ears—but they exist and they 
area part of life, the lile that is playedi 
to crowded audiences three times a day 
on the grands boulevards. 


Aentlinger 


Her grace 
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A SOCIAL STAR IN THE MUSICAL FIRMAMENT. 


Dover Street Studios 


A NEW PORTRAIT, OF MADAME EDVINA AS MELISANDE 


Madame Edvina has made one of the greal operatic successes at Covent Garden Theatre this season, and is one of the very few English-speaking artists 
whose fame is continental. In private life she is the Hon. Mrs. Cecil Edwardes, and made her first appearance at Covent Garden two years ago when she 


sang Marguerite’s music in ‘‘Faust.”’ The next year she increased her popularity by singing the title-réle in ‘‘Louise” when Charpentier's beautiful 
opera was first produced in London. This summer she has added to her operatic laurels by appearing in the difficult réle of Mélisande in Debussy’s 
opera, ‘‘Pelléas et Mélisande.” In the spring of this year Madame Edvina made a great success at Monte Carlo before one of the most critical audiences 


in the world, singing the réle of Desdemona in ‘‘Otello."" Madame Edvina is sister-in-law to the present Lord Kensington, and was before her first 
marriage to Mr. J. M. Buxton a Miss Marie Martin, the daughter of Mr. F. X. Martin of Vancouver. In society she is an immense favourite, while om 
the operatic stage she is among the most popular singers who have ever appeared at Covent Garden 


to 
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DHE, TATLER 


Priscilla 


Y DEAR UNCLE,—I've received 

such lots of letters this week. 

One from our cousin Goo in 
Baluchistan, another from 

Uganda, and lastly from ma chére cousine 
Loo, who insists on flying—yes, you've 
cuessed right, she “ did” the Bournemouth 
week. Seems a funny idea to me to want 
to lly when your legs are sound. There 
have been too many accidents between 
sky and earth lately to tempt me up in 
the air. The most ’ll do towards flying 
is to take the lifts that work in the 
Galleries Lafayette shops. The ‘‘ coming- 
down” ones simply buzz through the 
air. Reminds me of Alice in Wonderland 
falling down the rabbit hole, 
only when you arrive at 
the bottom in the Lalayette 
lifts you fall on no bed of 
dry leaves, you just bump 
up against your neighbour. 
I always pick out a man 
to bump against because 
I’m so afraid of the usual 
femalé - woman - shopper's 
hat pins. 
z rs 

his is a_ higgledy-pig- 
gledy about-nothing- 
particular letter, dear, 
because really there is no- 
thing doing ‘in Paris just 
now and I have absolutely 
nothing to tell \ou. 1 only 
went to the theatre once 
last week, to the Comédie 
Royale; you know that tiny 
vonbonnieve in the Rue 
Caumartin two or three 
doors ‘higher up than the 
Ceylon tea place. 


ee was a midnight vépéti- 
tion générale, and lots 
of actresses were there. 
Mistinguett, . who © still 
chaloupes at  Marigny 
with .Max Dearly every 
evening, and Jeanne 
Marnac, who dances so 
charmingly at the Cigale 
with Lucy Murger. Both 
these fair—in every sense 
of the expression—actresses 


are pupils of Stilson, the 
dancing master of Paris. 


1 have never seen Marnac 
close before, uncle. She 
is really tremenjous pretty ; 
she’s got’ her hair just to 
the right shade. of flaxen, 
and her) bold black eyes 
are absolutely. glorious in 
contrast. After we saw a 
few one-act. plays, one of 
which by Max Maurey being 
a huge success, we became 
rather hungry, and as it was 
about 4.30 a.m. we went 
out during an interval and. purchased 
smoking-hot petits pains as the bakers 
opened their shops. You would have 
smiled to see all these smart Parisiennes 
and yoursmart—yes I am—English niece, 
actresses, mondaines, and demis, all 
“tucking into” thick crusts of brown and 
white bread. Mistinguett made us roar; 
she came back with a whole pain de 
ménage—a family loaf—and proceeded to 
divide it up amongst those who had been 
too lazy to go out and get some them- 
selves. The evening, or rather the 
morning—for it was, of course, broad 
daylight—ended up with the usual little 


one-act revue, in which Madame Deberio 
was charming. You don’t know her, 
dear. She sings delightful little songs 
between Yvette Guilbert and Anna Judic 
styles—you see I leave plenty of space for 
your imagination to run riot in—and she 
Sings them delightfully too. She is petite 
and prettily roly-poly, and very dark, 
with little twinkly eyes that say naughty 
nothings above a demure mouth. Sounds 
attractive, doesn’t it, dear? 
o 2 # 

‘[alking about the smart Parisiennes 

already mentioned, and this time 
vour niece and several others beg to be 
excepted, you ought to see them come 
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Paris. 


alraid of the early sun, but the two L de 
L’s, Pl——e, If d’A, and a few other 
“beautiful”? French women neyer go to 
night rehearsals that finish in the fresh 
summer morning of July. 


Alter the Comédie Royale we all 

motored to the Bois, and alter 
getting up an appetite again by a rush 
around we stopped at the Pré Catelan 
about six a.m. for breakfast. Fresh foam- 
ing milk and eggs—the eggs were fresh, 
dear, but not foaming—sounds like the 
rustic chapter of an up-to-date novel, 
doesn’t it? More hot bread. Oh, what 
the dyspeptics must suffer as they read this. 
Andrée Mielly was with us. 
She is an infantile person 


A NEW PORTRAIT STUDY OF MLLE. DOYEN 0 


The well-known Parisian beauty who is so eagerly sought after by the leading cou- 
turiéres to show off the latest and most daring models of the coming season at all 
the great race meetings, plages, and modish entertainments 


out of a theatre after a midnight rehearsal 
and suddenly see each other in broad day- 
light. I promise you that they don’t 
loiter about; they slip quickly away and 
rush home. You see, dear, most of our 
French professional beauties are old 
enough to know better and not be so 
beautiful, but they stick to their reputa- 
tions like leeches, and the result is that 
you want to wash them in a bucket of 
water when you see their theatre com- 
plexions and evening wigs, I mean trans- 
formations, in “the morning gleam.’’ Of 
course Murger, Mistinguett, Marnac, and 
all the younger generation are not a bit 
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of eighteen summers who 
is playing the leading part 
in a norrible drama ‘at the 
Gaité entitled La Loi du 
Pardon. Andrée has to go 
through a most dramatic 
scene, and she manages 
it with great energy and 
cleverness in spite of her 
youth; indeed, Andrée 
Mielly. reminds me of Mrs. 
Cecil Raleigh, who to my 
mind is one of the finest 
dramatic actresses in Eng- 
land and whom we see but 
a quarter:as much as we 
should like. I missed her 
terribly at the Lane last 
time 1 was in London. I 
missed her graceful walk, 
her dramatic entrances, her 
beautilul eyes, her tuneful 
contralto, and the quaint 
little lisps that always per- 
sisted in cropping up ina 
sentence from time to time. 
When I was a schoolgirl 
do you remember how | 
bullied you till you took 
me to see her in A Queen 
of Society, and how I" kept 
the programme with a 
printed photograph of my 
divinity on it lor ages and 


ages? In fact, I believe 
I’ve got it still. 
te 5 it 
Bt what am I doing 
in London? Two 


minutes ago I was talking 
about the Pré Catelan in 
the Bois de Boulogne—let 
me get back there. Un 
moment s'il vous plait; ld, 
nous y voila! Yep. We all 
breakfasted there and then 
decided that we might as 
well go home ,to_ bed. 
However, our decision went 
under for none of us were 
a bit sleepy, and the sun 
was so impudently prying 
and curious that it was 
absolutely impossible to imagine hiding 
from him, and as I could never sleep in 
broad daylight and all the others were of 
my opinion we merely went to our various 
homesies and dressed for the day. By 
twelve o'clock we were speeding on our 
way to Ville d’Avray and Cabassud’s little 
open-air restaurant on the lake. From 
there we went to the Forét de Montmo- 
rency, and promptly lost ourselves. But, 
uncle dear, | don’t mind confessing that it 
hardly mattered lor we were all fast asleep 
in the car and only woke up because 
Henri bumped us over a level crossing.— 
Your loving Prisci.va. 
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A DANCER WHOM RUSSIA HOLDS CAPTIVE 


Some Beautiful Poses of Mlle. FoKina. 


A TRIO OF PORTRAIT STUDIES OF MLLE. FOKINA 


A beautiful principal danseuse of the Russian Imperial Ballet at St. Petersburg. Mlle. Fokina, however, is not celebrated so much for the excellence 
of her tip-toe dancing but rather for the beauty of her grace and wonderful posing. Unlike so many of her sister artists, too, she has never been 
outside Russia, though she is considered by her countrymen to be far superior to many of the ballerinas who have besieged London and Paris during 
the last twelve months. The speciality of Mile. Fokina is esthetic dancing somewhat after the manner of that to which Miss Maud Allan and Miss Isadora 
Duncan have accustomed us. To an interviewer she has declared that in her opinion ‘‘the limbs of the true dancer should not be trammelled with a 
superabundance of unnecessary drapery,” in which it will be seen that the world is peopled by a perfect multitude of ‘‘true dancers” 
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TEE BATE re. 


BY 
RICHARD 
KING. 

A Woman's Life. 

AD Princess Héléne von Raco- 
witza published her  auto- 
biography (Constable) at the 
time or soon alter the incidents 

therein related had happened we can 
quite imagine that the world, or rather the 
respectable portion of it, might easily 
have come to an end. As it is we have 
so long ago become accustomed to femi- 
nine outpourings that these more or less 
highly-coloured pictures, in which the 
authoress herself played the principal part, 
fall somewhat flat. 
For what would have 
been the result of such 
an announcement as 
this to the sedate 
readers of the mid- 
Victorian era: “ The 
following. remini- 
scences of a stormy 
life are offered to 
emancipated people, 
to those independent 
souls -who having 
reached the pinnacle 
which stands above 
all conventions look 
forward to the time 
when each one will 
be free to form his 
own life according to 
his individuality, un- 
trammelled bv social 
or family — prejudices, 
and to those who look 
forward to the time 
when woman will be 
no longer regarded as 
a household drudge 
but as the comrade 
of man, not his mere 
instrument of pleasure, 
or maybe even his 
enemy.” 

% % 

A Great Love Affair. 
Apart, however, from 
these more or less 
intimate revelations of 
the private life of a 


beautiful if some- 
what unconventional 
woman, this auto- 


biography of Princess 
Héléne von Racowitza 
possesses a more than 
passing historical in- 
terest. The princess 
was the indirect cause 
of the death of one of 
the greatest men of 
his age, Ferdinand 
Lassalle, who died at ; 
the hands of another of her admirers. At 
the age of forty this great hero of modern 
liberal movements fell passionately in 
love with a girl of nineteen, fought a duel 
with her betrothed, Yanko von Racowitza, 
and got killed. The princess is now 
sixty-five, and the greater portion of her 
present volume is filled in. with the 
remaining episodes of her eventful career 
following this dramatic and tragic liaison 
of hers with the dead Socialist hero. The 
remainder of her life story is of necessity 
somewhat of an.anti-climax, but it affords 
many interesting pictures of the varied 
career of this celebrated woman, and it 
tells of her conversion to the Blavatsky 
movement and her [riendships with many 
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THE ORIGINAL OF 


SILENT F 


of the leading Spiritualists of the day. 
Her love affair with Ferdinand Lassalle 
is also doubly interesting for being~- the 
origin of George Meredith’s story of “The 
Tragic Comedians.” 


& it 


The Book of a Disappointed Life. 
here is something inexpressibly sad 


about “‘ Leaves Froma Garden’ (Nash). ° 


The authoress of ‘‘ Leaves Froma Life” and 
“Fresh Leaves and Green Pastures” could 
not fail to be interesting, but her books 
seem written rather in a spirit of bitterness 
and revolt—bitterness against people who 
have done her wrong, and revolt against the 
inevitable decay and oblivion of human 


Our snapshot depicts Messrs. Chamberlain and Choffee prospecting. Mr. Choffee (the picturesque 
figure on the right) has been immortalised in Bret Harte’s well-known story, ‘‘ Tennessee’s 
Partner,” a work that has enjoyed much popularity in England as well as on the other side of 


the Atlantic 


life. Yet her works have a wonderlul 
charm, and although they do not give 
comfort ‘they undoubtedly give great 
interest and food for thought. Apparently 
the writer has fled from all those scenes 
amid which her lile has been spent to 
seek forgetfulness buried in the depths of 
the country surrounded by strangers, her 
flowers, and her books. ‘ What does one 
do when the world collapses about one’s 
ears and yet one has still to go on living? 
Had I been asked this question myself 
some time ago I should have said, ‘ Why, 
pick up the pieces, and hey! forward along 
the road that leads as far as we know to 
elucidation of many mysteries, or at the 
worst to most empliatic oblivion.’ 
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‘*TENNESSEE’S PARTNER” 
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Rural Solitude. 


““_T ow easy it is,” she continues, “ to bear 

another man’s burden; if this be 
fulfilling the law of Christ I have always 
fulfilled it to the uttermost limits thereol. 
Anothet man’s grief! ah! the tears I have 
helped to dry; another man’s trouble! 
well, let me take part on my shoulders 
and chat merrily of other days to come 
as we walk along. But one’s unending 
sorrow ; how carry that and face unshrink- 
ing a curiously kind, a curiously inquisitive, 
world? ‘There are some griefs that strip 
one’s soul naked and leave it alone and 
shivering in the keen clear eyes of every 
day but of which one may not speak 
because one cannot do soand live. There 
are sorrows that make 
the simplest everyday 
act impossible, that 
bar certain places, 
certain rooms, even 
certain books, much 
as the entrance to 
Paradise was barred 
by the angel with the 
fiery sword.” It is to 
seek forgetfulness. from 


this overwhelming 
sorrow that the 


authoress hides herself 
away in a tiny rural 
village, and this book 
is her account of her 
life amid new sur- 
roundings, among new 
friends, and _ seeking 
new interests and 
pleasures — the in- 
terests and pleasures 
that can be found in 
a quiet garden and in 
the joys and sorrows 
of others. It is an in- 
teresting if somewhat 
melancholy book but 
it has undoubted 
charm, and if tears 
lie very close to the 
surlace when one is 
reading it, well, do not 
they do so in real life ? 
—and this is the book 
of a life. 
Thoughts from ‘‘ Leaves 
From a Garden.” 
*S i we cannot think 
kindly and with 
love and longing of 
the dead we should 
forget them; they are 
so defenceless, they are 
so distant.” 

“Life must always 
have something of a 
battle about it.” 

“Tt is difficult to 
know where to live 
because somehow wherever we go we 
always find we know someone's great- 
aunt or grandmother, and in consequence 
she always comes and calls.” 

“ Life is spent in pretending either to be 
richer, nicer, prettier, better than we are; 
indeed, in some cases in being worse than 
we are, because we do not like other people 
to know how easily we are moved.” 

“JT think old age is very merciful, it 
does not allow one to feel too acutely.” 

“Tt is astonishing what ‘system’ does 
in a house, in a life, in everything.” 

“Tife is not merely possessing food 
and a certain amount of clothes, it is only 
charming when one has ‘trimmings,’ and 
when one can ina measure set it to music.” 
(Continued on p. 128) 
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A FLEET IN BEING 


Britain’s Watchdogs in Mounts Bay, Cornwall. 


A UNIQUE SNAPSHOT OF THE COMBINED FLEETS REVIEWED BY THE KING LAST WEEK 
Some years ago his Majesty—then Prince of Wales—delivered to the people of England the message that they should ‘‘wake up.” At the present time 


his Majesty is once more setting an example to the nation. He has been studying the army in its training and has recently been down to the sea to 
watch the work of the navy at close quarters. Our photograph depicts some of the 130 vessels lying in Mounts Bay 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


A New Novel. 
The latest Nelson two-shilling novel is 
a very pretty story from tlie pen of 
Mrs. W. Is. Clifford. It is called ‘Sir 
George's Objection,” and the plot is almost 
as ingenuous as the title. It tells of a 
pretty English girl livings abroad 
with her mother who becomes 
engaged to a merry young English- 
man—the son of Sir George. Un- 
fortunately the girl’s father has 
been a convict, and died in prison 
many years ago when she wasa 
little child ; this, however, is known 
only to the mother and a ‘few 
members of her family. The girl 
herself is in complete ignorance 
of the skeleton hidden away in the 
cupboard. _When,~ however, she 
has become engaged to the son of 
Sir George the inevitable “ catty ” 
woman comes along, tells the 
father the whole story, and thus 
puts an end to the young couple’s 
happiness. Sir George is, of course, 
very wroth, as he requires that his 
family should always be beyond 
reproach. Just, however, as things 
are looking very black all round 
the sky suddenly clears, and the 
story ends. amid sunshine and 
flowers. 
i te i 
Well Written. 

f not very original “‘ Sir George’s 
Objection” is nevertheless a 
charming story and is scrupulously 
clean from beginning to end—a 
rare and pleasurable thing nowadays. 
Moreover, Mrs. W. K. Clifford is such 
an accomplished writer that even over 
the dullest incidents she rarely fails to 
be interesting and entertaining. Her 
characters, too, are very. well defined. 
The girl and her mother: are charming 
creations, and Sir George and his son 
are exceedingly well drawn. The. other 
characters in the book—an American lady, 
a middle-aged 
lover, and various 
members of the 
heroine’s family— 
are all bright and 
very. much alive. 
The one failure is 
the adventuress, 
who has Adelphi 
melodrama - writ- 
ten aJl over her. 
Nevertheless, even 
she cannot spoil 
the pleasure of a 
really readable 
and entertaining 

book. 


ca 


Thoughts from 
‘Sir George’s 
Objection.” 


“c 


ome people’s 

lives are 
centred in the 
small country 
place in which 
they live and 
think the rest of 
the world an un- 
necessary annexe.” 

“One gets to 
know people 
better in one’s 
thoughts. some- 
times than when 
one is with them.” 


A HAPPY SNAPSHOT OF THE PRINC= 


The heir-apparent to the Spanish throne, who 
at present enjoying a seaside holiday at San Sebastian 


‘* Men are not so sentimental as women, 
not so tender.” 

“Men so easily forgive jealousy pro- 
voked by themselves.” 

“Men and women go on much longer 
than they imagine they will when they 


are young; they are always alive unless 
they wear themselves out or let themselves 
rust out—only they don’t know it, don’t 
take the trouble to keep themselves up 
to the mark, just grow dull and stupid.” 


A New Magazine. 
he most complimentary thing I can 
say concerning the new magazine 
called “ The Beau”’ is that it is exceed- 


HARROGATE’S ROYAL VISITORS 


The Grand Duchess George Michaelovitch and her daughters, the Grand Duchesses Nina and Xenia of 
Russia, who have just arrived at the Yorkshire spa in the company of Princess Victoria (the King’s second 


sister) and Sir Frederick Treves 
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OF ASTURIAS 


with his brother is 


ingly well printed. The illustrations, 
although invariably well produced, are 
not particularly well drawn, while the 
literary matter is neither very clever nor 
very original, which is a pity considering 
the writers have apparently desired to be 
both. But what can one say to 
such feeble attempts at smartness 
as ‘All ideas aspire to the con- 
ditions of platitude. Beware of 
those who agree with you. Only 
stupid people are wholly sane. 
The most hopeful sign of the pre- 
sent age is the decline of the birth 
rate,” etc.? There is, however, a 
fairly interesting article on the 
woodcuts of Ellen Thesleff and 
another on the dancing of Pavlova, 
otherwise there is too much of 
this sort of thing: “ Every virtue 
can be turned into a_ vice, but 
every vice also can be turned into 
an art. Herein lies the virtue of 
the sinner.” Such originality went 
out of fashion long ago. 


® 
An Admirable Volume. 


““7T*he South Devon and Dorset 

Coast” (Fisher Unwin), by 
‘Sidney Heath, is just the sort of 
book which makes London abso- 
lutely impossible in August and 
holidays alone the only conceivable 
thing of joy.. Asa guide book of 
one of the loveliest coast-lines in 
England the book is quite invalu- 
able, but itjhas this advantage 
over the ordinary guide book in that it 
can be read and re-read with interest 
and entertainment by everybody. More- 
over, it is beautilully illustrated from 
photographs and. contains a charming 
frontispiece in water colour, the whole 
providing one of the best volumes which 
have yet been published in Mr, Fisher 
Unwin’s) admirable “County Coast 
Series.” 
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Interesting New 
Books. 


ounny. By Her- 

bert George. 
(Greening.) 

Tue TEmpra- 
TION OF St. An- 
THoNY. © By Gus- 
tave. JT laubert. 
(Greening.) 

How SHE 
PLAYED THE 
Game. By Lady 
Napier of Mag- 
dala. (Murray.) 

Vocation.. By 
Lily Grant Duff. 
(Murray.) 

THe GLEN. By 
Mrs. Boyd. (Mills 
& Boon.) 


Tue  Srow- 
Away. By Louis 
Tracy. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

Tue Rayjan’s 
PEOPLE. By 
Ay Re WYLIE: 


(ALills & Boon.) 

Daisy’s AUNT. 
By E. F. Benson. 
(Nelson.) 

THe Honour- 
ABLE DEREK. By 
R. A. Wood-Seys. 
(Mills & Boon.) 
Lis 
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ILLING TO OBLIGE. By George Belcher. 
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Official: "Ere; no smoking in the lift 
Glad One: An’ bee-ware of pickpockets (hic) an’ shtand clear of gates (hic); | can’t (hic) think of everything at once (hic) 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


No. CXVII.—_The Duchess of Connaught. 


Our Open Letter. 


O her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Connaught: Madam,— The 
scales of justice should always be 
held even, and this not only for 

the man in the street but for royalty ; and 
everyone is aware that you are one of the 
least-known members of our reigning 
family. You suffer in an acute manner 
from the most intense shyness, and this 
of course makes a sad set-back to the 
winning of a general popularity, but 
those who have the honour 
of your friendship, your house- 
hold and each member of it, 
declare that you are in reality 
a most gracious and charming 
princess. 

You retain to a large de- 
gree many German or Prussian 
characteristics, for you are a 
daughter of the late Prince 
Irederick Charles, known as 
“the Red Prince,” and were 
born Princess Luise Margarete 
of Prussia on July 25, 1860. 
Our Duke of Connaught has 
always been a keen soldier, so 
it was natural enough that he 
should choose as bride the cluild 
of a noted warrior. And he 
went a-wooing in 1878, and on 
March 13, 1879, you and he 
were married with much pomp 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
This, I fancy, was in Lent, but 
our royalties have a curious 
craze for Lenten marriages. 
The late King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra were married 
in the penitential season, and 
the story goes that Queen 
Victoria said, “*Lent was not 
invented when I was young,” 
to the fussy prelate who re- 
proached her Majesty for some 
courtly function that took place 
during the proscribed period. 

Well, you are now fifty years 
old and have had heaps of 
time to get accustomed to your 
British surroundings. You are 
Duchess of Connaught, and to 
your credit be it said that you 
have allowed the Irish note to 
be struck to perfection. Your 
only son, Prince Arthur, bears the name 
of Patrick, the Crown Princess of Sweden 
is Norah as well as Margaret, and your 
younger daughter is Princess Patricia ; 
and you wear Irish lace and Irish poplin 
on all sorts of occasions, and a big bunch 

shamrock is carefully sported on St. 
Patrick’. Day by your Royal Highness. 
Now before I go further I would like to 
make a respectful suggestion. Why do 
not you and your royal husband have a 
house of your own in Ireland, say in 
Connaught? That would be pretty and 
to the point, and 
would be sa'e to lead to unbounded 
popularity. And why should not the 
Duke be Lor| Lieutenant? Royalty at 
Dublin Castle would I believe be a 
welcome experience. 

But now I must return to practical 
matters. In my 7véle of humble critic 
I venture to say that vou are not 
well known in the world of London, but 
all the same you can count several warm 
friends in general society. Golf, your 
favourite game, seems to be the keynote 
of the situation. One can reckon your 
Royal Highness’s intimates on the fingers 
of one hand; they are Lady Dudley, 


in the Emerald Isle ‘handsome, 


Lady Wemyss, Lady Balcarres, and Lady 
Wolseley. You have olten staved at 
Gosford with Lord and Lady Wemyss, 
and had much good golf on the home 
links as well as made many expeditions 
to north Berwick with your hostess, who 
is herself a first-rate performer; and it is 
well known that you and the Duke of 


Connaught have.a real liking for Lord 
and Lady Wemyss and for most members 
of the Charteris family. 


THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT 


By the way, I think that you deserve 
great credit for your real fondness for 
Scotland. Many German princesses would 
dislike life north of the Tweed, but you 
often put in two months or more in Scot- 
land. In old days our late King used to 
lend you a residence, besides which you 
were wont to pay quite a series of visits 
with Princess Patricia, and I must admit 
that your Roval Highness looks remark- 
ably well in Scotch costume. 

Then Lady Balcarres is another of 
your intimates. She is tall, dark, and 
and is the wife of the eldest 
son of that rich, proud peer, Lord Craw- 
ford. She lives most of the year in Scot- 
land and has identified herself with 
north-country interests. So she and you 
are fast friends, and she introduced you to 
Elie, a quiet seaside place where vou and 
your daughter and your lady in waiting 
have stayed on more than one occasion. 
And here again golfhas been the favourite 
amusement. But Lady Dudley when she 
is in England is perhaps your best-liked 
friend and companion, and Witley Court 
saw the genesis of golf as regards your 
Royal Highness. Lord Dudley taught 
you the game, and his pupil does lim 
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immense credit, for you are an admirable 
putter, and although less strong in your 
drives than Princess Patricia “vet your 
approaches are far superior. “Anyhow, 
you seem always content when you are 
with the Dudleys, and will no doubt 
renew your friendship next year when 
Lady Dudley is in London for the début 
of her eldest daughter. 

The friendship with Lady Wolseley 
was started when she and her field- 
marshal lived at the Ranger’s 
Lodge, Greenwich Park. You 
frequently visited her there, and 
she and Lord Wolseley used 
to dine with you and the 
Duke of Connaught in London. 
Military matters were no doubt 
a link, but | believe that you 
appreciated the culture and 
artistic talent for which Lady 
Wolseley has become famous. 
Anyhow, enough has now been 
said to prove that if not really 
vépandu yet vou have many 
warm friends and_ pleasant 
acquaintances. 

Now I come to your love 
of travel, which is one of your 
most salient characteristics. 
Since the far-off time of your 
marriage you have travelled 
almost all over the world, have 
been much in India and Africa, 
and not only on the beaten 
track but quite recently went 
into the wild recesses of the 
country on the occasion of 
your recent visit to East Africa, 
which is now coming so fast 
to the fore under the foster- 
ing care of that untiring and 
splendid administrator, Sir Percy 
Girouard. And you are keen 
on sport, are a good shot with, 
a rifle, and in going after big 
game have had more than one 
startling experience. You were 
born as one may say with the 
love of travelin your bones; 
you like to explore, are brave 
and plucky, and what is rare 
in a woman of your position 


Poole 
are willing to rough it and to 
put up with a good many dis- 
comiorts, for in spite of all we have 


read about the luxuries of the royal camp, 
yet it is plain enough that a woman has 
many bad moments while on a big-game 
expedition in the wilds of Africa. But at 
the time of writing another and a more 
stately enterprise lies belore you as you 
will accompany your royal husband on his 
historic journey which has for its purpose 
the opening of the federal Parliament of 
the now United South Africa. 

Clarence House is your home in 
London, but you are a royal lady who has 
never come to the front as a hostess. A 
few dinners and an occasional garden 
party are all you have done in that 
direction. Now | must say a word as 
regards your Royal Highness’s appearance. 
You are of medium height, rather fair, and 
with features that are good and pleasant. 
Your face is a full oval, you dress well 
and own many fine jewels, among which I 
have olten noticed a superb pair of solitaire 
diamond earrings.—With humble duty I 
remain your Royal Ilighness’s obedient 
servant, CANDIDA. ; 
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NEXT WEEK, THE VISCOUNTESS HOOD 
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TI ! By J. MacWilson. 


a) NOTICE 
| AUCTION 
| SALE 
OF PORNTTU 
AsO TTD 


Pedestrian (in collision with Jimpson carrying home bargain from auction sale): Excuse me, sir, but can’t you carry a watch? 
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Lady Croone’s Practical 


XI._A WIN BY FAIR CHEATING. 


S lam ever anxious to apologise for 

A myself, let me say at once that 

I do not approve of cheating, 

though I naturally hasten to add 

the sage remark that circumstances alter 

cases. I am supported in that view by 

the most—er—er—ellective woman of my 

acquaintance. She is the wife of a bishop, 

and only a fortnight ago she said to 
me :— 

“You must not be prudish, Mr. Ventry, 
if you wish to do good. Cheating when 
it is done for the good of others may be a 
positive duty at times.” 

Her husband—generous fellow—pub- 
licly avows that he owes—er—well, what 
he is, to her unfailing tact. 

Hitherto I had a great contempt for 
the practice of cheating at golf, nor was 
that so because I had any silly prejudice 
against it. Indeed, I did my best to get 
converted. I visited various golf courses, 
and with a detective’s eye I scrutinised the 
play of several women and a lew men 
who evidently knew all about it. Still, 
the thing as I saw it done did not appeal 
to me. Cheating implies falseness, and 
why make several tentative bites at a 
cherry (which may prove unsatisfying) 
when you can swallow the thing without 
trouble at a gulp? 

Why cheat to try to win a medal ora 
competition when with less. risk (if you 
choose your people carefully) you can go 
away and say you have won it? 

No; the doctrine of the bishop’s wile 
is the nobler one, and so I had no scruples 
in defeating Helen last Monday week at 
Sheckle- Raycombe by cheating. 

I was careful that there should be no 


caddies handy, and then the thing was - 


simplicity itself. 

Her ladyship, bless her! has the merit 
of being more than a little self-centred, 
and so she scarcely ever looked to see 
what 1 was doing. How often has she 
said to me :— 

“Tm not one of your curious women, 
Bill. I mind my own business. So just 
tell me what you've done if I don’t hap- 
pen to be looking.” 

Moreover, has she not for four-and- 
twenty years taken it for granted that I 
shall speak only the bald truth to her, 
though when dealing with others on her 
account she insists that speech was given 
to . . . But we're not dealing with 
others now, are we? 

Well, I won; and that result was so 
obviously ridiculous that as we motored 
back to town together sle laughed un- 
feignedly at it. 

“How do you account for the extra- 
ordinary improvement in your game? 
Fancy you beating me! It is funny, 
isn’t it?” 

I confessed that in the situation there 
were the elements of humour, and I then 
allowed the admission to be extracted 
from me that [had been taking lessons. 

“But you said you’d not been near 
Sheckle-Raycombe for six weeks. Where 
have you been?” 

The question was asked sharply. The 
middle-aged admirer of *my own foolish 
type has none of the privileges of a hus- 
band. He may not even go where he 
likes. 

**Sheckle-Raycombe,” said J with a 
touch of hesitation (which, I confess, ex- 
tracted my own admiration), ‘is not the 
only golf course in England.” 


“T asked you where you had been ”— 
the voice gained in sternness—‘‘ but no! 
you needn’t tell me. I can tell you. 
You've been to the Northern Forest. My 
disreputable son-in-law, Mr. James Smith” 
(terrible emphasis on the mister), “has 
been teaching you.” (Perhaps you may 
remember that Jimmy Smith was that 
famous club's professional.) 

It is not necessary to provide Helen 
with cues on these occasions; but I was, 
I admit, surprised at her coolness when 
she spoke again. 

“Apart from your disloyalty to me, 
Bill, in having anything to do with a 
person I despise 2 

“Most popular boy at Uppingham in 
his day,” I murmured. 

“A creature who has dragged Joan 
down to u 

“His tutor at Cambridge spoke of his 
elevating influence, I’m told i 

Af Bill, be good enough to understand 
that I am not arguing with you. I’m 
speaking to you. Besides, I say, being dis- 
loyal to me, don’t you also think that you 
have made yourself a very considerable 
fool? Because you can’t see through the 
man’s scheming, does it follow that I 
don’t? I intend to have nothing to do 
with him, nor to recognise Joan in any 
way so long as she stays with him.” 

I murmured something about the 
sanctity of motherhood and wifehood. 

“The sanctity of fiddlesticks,’ said 
Helen. “It doesn’t become you to talk 
like a third-rate Methodist preacher who 
is nineteen years of age and a bachelor.” 

“ But, Helen dear, I was quoting you. 
Don’t you remember once when I| couldn't 
help saying to youthat . . .” 

“No; I remember nothing of the kind, 
and please try to be relevant. Iwas about 
to say that this man’s object is clear 
enough, After all, he’s more fool than 
knave. He encourages you to go there, 
and he hopes through you to climb into 
my good graces. He, of course, knows 
that for four-and- twenty * years By 

Helen hesitated as she usually ‘does 
when she makes that reference. But for 
once I did not pay the accustomed tribute. 
I only said in a quiet tone, the effect of 
which was clearly not lost upon her :— 

“He does not encourage me to go 
there at all. Indeed, he is not my in- 
structor.” 

“But Joan doesn’t teach men. 
only teaches the women.” 

“There are exceptions to all rules,” 
said I diffidently, ‘and after all there’s no 
harm in a girl teaching her godlather to 
play golf, is there?” 

Helen mused a while. Then she said :—- 

“No, I’m wrong. The man is more 
knave than fool. He’s arranged it all. 
He’s to pull the strings and his wife is to 
dance. But I'll let him know that I’ve 
seen through the trick.” 

“T beg you won't,” said I hurriedly. 
“You see,’ I proceeded with a most 
creditable simulation of awkwardness, 
“he doesn’t know that Joan gives me 


She 


them. There’s a little practice ground 
behind the trees at the back of the 
caddies’ hut, and andes ead 


It was then that I achieved a triumph 
in amateur acting, for | lelt that I 
managed to blush. 

For two awful minutes by the clock 
in the motor Helen did not speak. Then 
she turned and rent me. 
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By Major Philip Trevor. 


“Disgusting! How dare you?”’ 

Feebly I began to protest that there 
was nothing in it, that a man could only 
love once, and if that argument did not 
prevail, alter all 1 was old enough to be 
Joan’s father. 

“Then why,” asked her  ladyship 
coolly, “have you lately been trying to 
look young enough to be something quite 
different ?” 

I murmured something about a man 
who felt young having the right to try to 
look young. 

Helen proceeded to examine me criti- 
cally. 

“Now I understand,” she said slowly. 
*T had been wondering why. Face mas- 
sage —visits to Sandow—electric treat- 
ment—early-morning exercises—and a new 
tailor. So that’s it.” ; 

I replied with a bout of my most 
effective silence. Suddenly Helen said, 
“You went to see Mr. Morfield yester- 
day?” 

(Morfield is my lawyer.) 

mest 

“On all former occasions you have 
been good enough to consult me, so please 
forgive me if | now seem inquisitive.” 
(Helen, frigid, is rather terrible.) “You 
have been I know—er—foolish enough to 
leave yourmoney tome. That, of course,” 
she added quickly, “ is a mere legal fiction, 
for it goes without saying you will out- 
live me years. My health is Be (ler 
ladyship is the picture of health but she 
sighs prettily on these occasions.) “ But 
when I am gone I understand that my 
three daughters share in equal portions.” 

I bowed my head. 

“May I then ask, as their mother, if 
your visit to Mr. Morfield yesterday had 
reference to your will?” 

I thought it time to administer the 
coup de grace. 

‘“Bluntly, yes. You see Joan is the 
wile of a Pious goll-player 
an Gas wets as anything may 
happen you know in a case of that sort I 
have increased her portion.” 

I distinctly saw Helen reel, and it was 
kinder to knock her out at once. 

“And then,” I said coolly, “there is 
the baby. That, of course, had to be 
provided for.” 

That did it. I told the chauffeur to 
drop me in the Haymarket, and Helen’s 
eyes were closed when I got out of the 
motor and gave the man the order, 
“Home.” 

I did not mention that Joan’s portion 
was increased only by filty pounds and 
that the baby is in my will for the same 
amount. I dislike telling a deliberate lie, 
and so the visit to Morfield was a neces- 
sity. Iam glad that I know the bishop's 
wile. 

But the cure is already working 
wonders. Helen has been to see Joan and 
she has kissed her. She has even shaken 
hands with Joan’s husband, and she once 
(so it is believed) very nearly kissed the 
baby. Her plan is to keep Joan under 
personal supervision. She is far too wise 
a woman to preach, and, poor dear! she 
is too good a woman to let a married 
daughter have an unofficial lover if she 
can help it. 

Moreover, even if she were a bad 
mother and a bad woman, I’m not at all 
sure that she would always allow her 
daughter’s lover to be one William Ventry. 


” 
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NO CAUSE FOR HURRY. By G. L, Stampa. 


Neighbour: Hi! Come quick; your Mary’s fell in t’ pond 

Farmer (excitedly): What has ? 

Neighbour: Mary; your wife 

Farmer (relieved) : Mary! Lor, you did give me a turn; | thought you said mare 
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T was a cold and dark night on the 
Embankment; the wind had risen 
almost to a gale and sent the clouds 
a-scudding across the sky. It was 

the period of the full moon, but no moon 
was visible, or was only fitfully disclosed 
at inconstant intervals. At those rare 
moments the waters of the river were 
revealed tossing angrily against the 
Embankment side. 

I found the prospect unalluring, not to 
say actively discouraging, but I was there 
with a fixed purpose, and pride 
prevented me from turning back. 
So I cast a hasty look round. A 
tram was fast disappearing in the 


direction of Blacklriars, but that 
was the only sign of life. No 
policeman was in sight; indeed, 


I had calculated on that as a 
certainty. Having thus made sure 
of ‘doing the thing comfortably 1 
mounted the parapet, gave a last 
look at the world I was about to 
leave, and plunged into the river. 

I dived instinctively, quite for- 
getting my original intention, and 
though the first shock was a little 
unpleasant I can recall to this hour 
the healthy thrill that passed through 
my body as I came to the surface. 
The result was that I struck out~ 
again instinctively. Not for some 
moments did I remember my object 
in taking a bath in the Thames at 
the untimely hour of two a.m., but 
when I did realise it I must say for 
myself that I made haste to repair 
the omission. I held up my arms 
over my head prepared to sink into 
my watery grave as the reporters say. 

But at that very instant the 
moon passed out from behind a 
bank of cloud, and in the flood of 
light that followed the astonishing 
fact was revealed that I was not 
alone. The head of a man was 
bobbing at my side, so close to me 
in fact that, acting under the sudden 
persuasion that he was a would-be 
suicide, | stretched out my hand and 
clutched him by the hair of his head. 
It turned out that I was quite right, 
lie was indeed bent on self-destruc- 
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“Ohe latler’s” Short Story 
A TALK IN THE THAMES. 


By G. C. Maclean. 


tion if we learnt each others name. 
Mine is Powell—-Francis William Powell.” 

“Sir, you are very polite. Mine is 
Marrable—John James I Marrable.” 

“Thank you,” was my reply. 
to meet you.” 

A pause followed, which gave me an 
opportunity of studying the features of 
Mr. John James Marrable. They were 
distinctly intellectual I noticed. His 
forehead was ligh and rather narrow, 


* Pleased 


his hair was thin on the top, his nose 


of thing—I needn’t make my meaning 
more explicit. Now, may I ask, why are 
you trying it, and on such an uncomifort- 
able night as this is too?” 

“Reason enough as | think you will 
admit when you hear my story. I’m a 
married man—married some ten years 
now —and my wife is a dipsomaniac. 
I've tried everything to stop her, but it’s 
no use. She’s pawned all my things and 
drunk me out of house and home. And 
the last thing she did was to cause the 
manager of the paper on which I am 
a subeditor to give me notice because 
she came down to the office and made 
au awlul scene. I’m therefore driven 
to take that way out of it all.” 

And he pointed out to the mid- 
stream with a horribly suggestive 
gesture. 

“Oh, don’t despair like this. 
Now if you were in a position like 
mine.” 

“ Well, if it comes to that, what 
are you doing here yourself at this 
time of night : 2 Y. ou're not compet- 
ing for a swimming prize, are you?” 

Mr. Marrable’s question was 
wolully lacking in tact, but I de- 
clined to be offended. 

“Oh, me; that’s quite different. 
You see, I’ve been jilted by Peggy 
Colquhoun. She bolted to-day with 
Jim Gould, who was to have been 
my best man at the wedding in a 
week’s time. So you must see my 
case is on another footing to yours 
and there’s no way out of it but 
that.” 

And I too waved a dripping 
hand in the direction of the dark 
waters. 

“JT don’t agree with you in the 
least, my [riend—ah, what was your 
name ?--yes, Powell. Miss Peggy 
seems to have been a jilt, and you're 
well rid of her.” 

“You don’t enter into my point 
of view,’ I replied as patiently as 
I could, though I Jound it difficult 
to control my temper in the face of 
such obstinacy. You see, Marrable, 
my whole happiness was bound up 
with Peggy, and life without her is 


“4 ae ” 

tion, but he was also a «man of DESI quite impossible. Can’t you enter 
politeness, for when [I began to Mr. Davy Stephens, the well-known Irish newsagent, Whoisoneof into my leelings?”’ 

remonstrate with him on his foolish- the most picturesque personages in the Emerald Isle. Davy, who “Not in the least. Now if you 


ness—still keeping close hold of his 
hair—he was not at all irritated 
but calmly requested me to remove 
my hand, 

“Tt’s not so easy as you seem to 
imagine, sir, to conduct a conversa- 
tion when one of the parties is gripped 
tight by the hair of his head. Oh, it’s all 
rizht, you needn’t fear my drowning my self 
fora ‘few moments yet as I can swim. 

At last, but with reluctance, I let go; 
yet I kept a close watch upon my new 
acquaintance. As we trod water and 
looked at each other a sense of embarrass- 
ment came over us both, from which I was 
the first to recover. 

“Excuse me, sir, but you must admit 
that the circumstances are somewhat un- 
usual. Perhaps it might relieve the situa- 


sells newspapers on Kingston Pier, is well known to high and low 
for his unvarying cheerfulness and his unfailing gifts of repartée. 
He was once presented, papers and all, by Lord Marcus Beresford 
to the late King, and he invariably comes over for the Derby in 
his best top hat, a cherished possession 
upon posing for his portrait for the benefit of ‘‘ Tatler” readers 


was straight, and, lastly, a weak chin 
was contradicted by the firm lines of his 
tightly-clenched mouth. | judged that 
his character was naturally wanting in 
strength but that he was, like so many 
weak people, endowed with a singular 
obstinacy. And in the result I found that 
my judgment was correct. I stood staring 
at him for some moments till I grew con- 
cious of my rudeness. 

“JT beg your pardon,” I said, “but 
do you know I was wondering why you 
should do anything so absurd as this kind 
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in which he insisted 


were situated as 1am there might 
be something to say for doing such 
a thing. That woman! Why I can 
hardly" manage to keep cool when 

I think of her. She’s ruined my 

existence I tell you.” 

“T's easy talking, but you're all right. 
Why don’t you emigrate and let her go to 
the devil in her own way ?’ 

“‘She’s gone already, and the worst of 
it is that she’s taken me with her.” 

“ Well, I declare you’re the most obsti- 
nate man I’ve ever come across in my life. 
But if you must, you must, I suppose. 
Will you begin first ?” 

I was, you see, doing my best to be 
polite. He was equally polite. 

“Tl beg your pardon, Powell; after you 


—really, I must insist.” “(Continued on p. x) 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 
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Rita Martin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF LADY ISLINGTON ee 
The wife of the Governor-General of New Zealand, who is now on her way to meet her husband. Lady Islington, who before her marriage t, e Hon. 


Sir John Dickson-Poynder was a Miss Anne Dundas, daughter of Mr. R. H, D. Dundas of Glenesk, is a very prominent hostess and in the past has 
entertained the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at her lovely home at Corsham in Wiltshire. Lady Islington has one daughter, the Hon, Joan Dickson- 
Poynder, now in her thirteenth year 
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“AND IN THEIR DEATH Tr 


“UNDERTOW.” BY | 


One of the most-talked-of paintings from the magnificent collection of canvases by this famous American. 
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WINSLOW HOMER 


Mr. Winslow Homer was born in Boston in 1886, and studied his art in Paris in the middle eighties 


n. 
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RUSSIA’S “ CINDERELLA PRINCESS” AND HER SON. 


THE LATEST RECRUIT TO SWEDEN’S ROYAL FAMILY 


1A charming new portrait of little Prince Lennart with his mother, Princess Wilhelm, who was popularly known throughout Russia before her marriage 
a couple of years ago as ‘Our Cinderella Princess.’’ The charming daughter of the banished Grand Duke Paul has in a remarkably short space of time 


become one of the most beloved princesses in Scandinavia. Owing to her nationality there was at first an instinctive prejudice against her in the minds 
of most Swedes, but such feeling has been quickly dissipated by the young princess’s “‘ joie de vivre,’”” which has won the heart of her adopted country. 


Princess Wilhelm is passionately devoted to her little son. She is a magnificent horsewoman, is very fond of dogs, and she recently received a present 
of a prize terrier from our own Queen-Mother 
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CROWNED IN THE HEARTS OF ALL PARISIANS. 


Bert 


MLLE, M. L. DERVAL OF THE THEATRE SARAH BERNHARDT, PARIS 


Who ic well known for her clever acting, modish elegance, and lovely figure. Mlle. Derval is one of the most prominent of the younger generation of 
Parisian actresses and although a comparative newcomer to the theatrical profession in the French capital has received flattering notice at the hands 
of the critics 


THE STATLER 


Bachelor 


OMAN—with a big W—is the 
topic of the moment. Her 
right to the vote may soon be 
conceded, and in all walks of 

life she poses as the equal of man and 
olten as his superior. This is as may be, 
but it amuses me to reverse the medal 
and to see how “the mere man” can 


PRINCE FRANCIS OF TECK 


The second brother of the Queen and one of our 
most popular bachelor hosts 


defeat woman even in her own special 
departments. Worth and Poiret are men 
and are reckoned among the smartest 
dressmakers in Paris. And what of the 
chefs at the best houses and best ‘hotels 
both in England and on the Continent? 
And men do hair better than women and 
are often the best manicurists, and if we 
come to social affairs it is an open secret 
that men are far and away the cleverest 
hosts and the best entertainers. 


achelor hosts are an old story, but of 
late have come more to the fore 
than ever, and the reason of this is not 
far to seek as the two things needful are 
now money and independence. A bachelor 
of means and position is a man at a 
premium, and if he gives a dinner, a dance, 
or a concert there creeps into the affair 
acertain chic and a spirit of fun, freedom, 
and cheery good fellowship. And the 
single man of to-day thinks of dainty 
devices. He provides a spray of flowers 
for each lady or even a jewelled trifle 
tucked into her dinner napkin, and at the 
Opera he will give her flowers or a box 
of the best Paris chocolates. Then as a 
rule men spend far more freely than 
women. A smart bachelor is safe to have 
perfect servants, the best wine and cuisine, 
and the most beautiful rooms and furni- 
ture. He has the art of living at his 
finger-tips and likes nothing better than 
to let his friends share his advantages. 
His town house, his box at the Opera, his 
motors, his moor in Scotland—all and 
evervthing—are at the disposal of his 
intimates. 


aoe bachelor hosts of to-day may be 

mentioned Prince Arthur of Con- 
Prince Francis of Teck, Lord 
Anglesey, Lord Winterton, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Lord Leconfield, Lord We indsworth, 
Lord Milner, Sir Kenneth Matheson, Mr. 
Alfred Rothschild, Count Ramirez de 
Arellano, and the Marquis de Soveral, the 
Portuguese Minister. Even great ecclesi- 
astics are not exempt as the Bishop of 
London often entertains his friends quietly 
at London House and at Fulham Palace 


naught, 


Jolosts. 


And the name of Mr. Gillett must on no 
account be lelt out as his radium parties 
and his Monday dinners at the Bachelors’ 
Club are part and parcel o! our social 
history. Most of the above - mentioned 
have their own houses, but if a bachelor 
host has no pied-d-terre he can easily 
entertain his friends at a club, at the 
House of Commons, or at some smart 
restaurant. And in the summer dinners 
at Ranelagh or Hurlingham or at the 
Welcome Club at the “Anglo - Japanese 
Exhibition are much appreciated. 


rince Arthur of Connaught—who they 
say will soon be made a royal duke— 
is one of the most popular men in the 
army. Good -humoured and genial he 
never puts on side and has not a particle 
of pretentiousness. He is always ready 
and willing to take his share of hard 
work, and it grieved him much that on 
account of his youth he was not allowed 
to accompany his regiment, the 7th 
Hussars, to South Africa. The other day 
I heard an amusing story of an incident 
that happened when his regiment was at 
Aldershot. A lady journalist chanced to 
visit the camp, and passing the barracks of 
the 7th went up to a sergeant and said, 
“Can you tell me if the Prince is any- 
where about?” ‘Yes, he is,’ replied the 
soldier. “Can you show him to me?” 
replied the lady. The sergeant smiled and 
said, “Come with me and you shall see 
him.” He led her off to the men’s coffee 
bar and told her to look through a 
window. She did and saw a young officer 
seated on the edge of a counter whistling 
to himself while he gravely counted the 
coppers in the till and noted them down in 
his account book. ‘‘ That’s him,” said the 
sergeant. ‘He don’t look much like a 
prince now, does he, miss?” 
it & Eo 
Prace Francis of Teck, second brother 
to Queen Mary, is another most 


popular royalty. He now acts as presi- 
dent of the Reunion Club, which gives 


MR. GILLETT 


Well known for his radium parties and Monday 
dinners at the Bachelors’ Club 


luncheons for ladies as well as dinners to 
men celebrities at stated intervals. He 
was once an officer in the 1st Dragoons, is 
a fine upstanding man, a keen shot, and a 
first-rate judge of horseflesh, which gilt 
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served him well when in the remount 
department in South Africa. He is a 
good dancer and may be seen at some of 
the smartest balls and parties. Lord 
Anglesey is a young marquis whose 
fortune is said to run to a cool £100,000 
a year. He has Uxbridge House in St. 
James's Square, where he gives small 


THE MARQUIS DE ie 


An intimate friend of royalty and one of the best- 
liked men in London 


smart dinners, and Plas Newydd, a fine 
place in Wales, at which he entertains 
some big shoots during the winter. 
He has made fame as a motorist, and as 
his place in Wales runs parallel with the 
railway lines he is said to have raced the 
Irish mail and beaten it. 


% 


ord Hugh Cecil has the plain face and 
the keen brains of his race, is a great 
orator, and a brilliant politician. Also he 
has social gifts, talks well, and is in much 
request at the smartest house parties. 
The Cecils, by the way, pin their faith to 
fish as an article of diet as they believe 
in its phosphorus and thought-stimulating 
properties. Lord Leconfield is reckoned 
one of the richest men in the kingdom. 
He has smart parties for Goodwood at 
Petworth Park, his place in Sussex, and 
when he gives a ball at his marble palace 
in Chesterfield Gardens it is attended by 
the great ladies, who, as someone ex- 
pressed it, appear with a “‘serried row of 
tiaras.” Lord Wandsworth belongs to the 
small and respected band of Jewish peers, 
and owns great riches anda good house in 
Great Stanhope Street. 


He % % 


“The Marquis de Soveral is one of the 

best - liked ‘men in London from 
royalty downwards. Heis known to his 
friends as ‘the Blue Monkey,” and when 
he gives a dinner the smartest women are 
elad of aninvitation. Mr. Arthur Balfour 
also lives in a small and select circle, 
which in his case is more or less a set of 
‘intellectuals,’ but the prettiest women 
are to be met at his dinners and parties. 
He cycles, motors, and plays goll, never 
reads a newspaper, and his favourite 
occupation in leisure hours isto lie at full 
length on his back and talk to some 
chosen intimate. Mr. Alfred’ de Roth- 
schild is the bachelor host par excellence. 
He gives dinners and ‘concerts at which 
Patti and Melba sing at his house in 
Seamore Place, and the prettiest women 
in London may be seen at his parties and 
in his pit-tier box at Covent Garden. He 
has made a fine art of present-giving. 
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“Time destroys the calculati 
of Nature.’—Cicero. ations of Man, but confirms the Judgment 


gt FEARFUL BLOT OF WASTED TIME. 


‘Lost wealth may be regained by industry— 
smoothed into forgetfulness—even forfeited as Heit ae ke 
slighted years, stamped them with wisdom, 


{ ealth restored by Temperance—forgotten knowledge by study—alienated friendship 
putation won by penitence and virtue. But whoever looked upon his vanished hours—recalled his 
or effaced from Heaven’s record the fearful blot of wasted time.’—Sigourney. 


‘O TIME TOO SWIFT! O SWIFTNESS NEVER CEASING!’ 


Shy, 


TRYING TO STOP TIME. 


‘Linger, O Gentle Time, Linger, O Radiant Grace of Bright To-day ! 
Let not the Hour’s Chime call thee away, but Linger near me still with fond delay..—Proctor. 


THE DAWN OF LIGHT. 


‘*Tis time new hopes should animate the world, New Licur should dawn from new revealings.’—Brownine. 


THE NEW THERAPEUTICS, AUTO-INTOXICATION OR SELF-POISONING OF THE BODY. 


Until very recently the theory of Auto-intoxication, although conceded to be an attractive method of accounting for certain disorders of the Body, 
could not be taken as fully proved, and many of the faculty denied its existence; the chief difficulty being that the actual poisons could not be isolated, 
and their injurious effects satisfactorily demonstrated ; but the progress made by the Bacteriologist has advanced so much the last few years that the 
theory of Auto-intoxication can now take its place with other legitimate deductions upon which the science of modern medicine is founded. Shortly, 
the poisons may be produced—By failing to eliminate from the Body the normal secretions—By absorption into the system of toxic substances 
generated during the process of digestion—By the excessive consumption of animal food or of that which is not perfectly fresh or which has been 
imperfectly digested—By any functional derangement of the Liver preventing that organ from intercepting and rendering harmless any intestinal 
poison; and By the retention of decaying waste matter which forms a culture bed for the putrefactive germs. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable remedy which will, by natural means, get rid 
of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality, than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, 
prevented a Serious IlIness. Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition 
is simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Glorious Twelfth. 

HIS is indeed the moment when the call 
of the steamer and the express, not to 
mention the ubiquitous motor car, is 
making itself heard, and an intense 

longing for change of scene and country is 
experienced. On the highways and byways at 
home and abroad one has need to look smart 
as well as on the moors, and for this reason I 
am this week giving.a sketch of a thoroughly 
serviceable tailored suit built of tweed 
trimmed with leather. A novel note which 

has been successfully introduced is the 
revers of tartan in alliance with a suéde 
waistcoat of a pale chamois shade. 


i i @ 
The Vogue for Macramé Embroidery. 
AS usual tweeds occupy a. very prominent 
position in the alfections of sports- 
women, but they are to-day finding for- 
midable rivals in the rough shot serges— 
quite a novelty—cerise and mole and 
ernerald and blue being exceedingly popular 
alliances where the latter fabric is concerned. 
A very successful tailored suit which I came 
across in my peregrinations was of dark 
blue serge; the short three-quarter coat had 
a panelled front which was cleverly arranged 
so that it could be smartly buttoned up to 
the throat, or should the weather permit 
left open, when shawl revers of satin were 
en évidence. Regarding the buttonholes 
apparently they were 6 in. in width, ex- 
tending across the front panel, buttons 
appearing at each corner; this effect, how- 
ever, was achieved by strappings of black 
satin. The gauntlet cuffs were decoratec| 
with the new embroidery, reminiscent ol 
the time-honoured macramé lace, in scarlet 
and blue. The skirt was quite short and - 
panelled to harmonise with the coat; it 
was about 23 yd. in width in accordance 
with the decrees of the present fashion. 


% % i 


Ladybird Buttons. 

t isin the little details of dress that one 

recognises the woman of taste, no matter 
how absolutely plain and simple the cos- 
tume may be, and this is only successfully 
achieved by taking thought beforehand. 
Another equally successful dress was ol 
ladybird, red—here it must be noted that 
many of the advance tailors are specialising 
in bright colours for the autumn. The skirt 
had the fashionable flat back and front 
with panelled, pleated sides, which were 
imprisoned beneath a rather broad band 
some 3 in. below the knees, then fell loosely, 
whereby the requisite flair was obtained. 
The front of the coat fastened well across 
a handsome opos-um collar, imparting a 
wonderful cachet to the ensembie. The clou 
of the whole creation was, however, in the 
large polished wood buttons, their exquisite 
colourings having earned for them the name 
of ladybird. A cowboy hat of black patent 
leather with an under brim of suéde was 
destined to accompany this costume, and 
was a marvel of lightness. 
S % $ 

Two New Materials for the Moors. 

t is impossible to do justice to the many 

advantages of velours de laine and 

rattine cloth now making a bid for popular 
favour for tailored suits. They are ex- 
quisitely light and beautifully warm, and 
are in reality two charming variations of our old 
friend, pilot cloth. These cloths are’‘made in all 
the accepted shades and are never seen to 
greater advantage than in alliance with a wrap 
coat of pilot cloth. 


tt te ie 
The Revival of Pilot Cloth. 


t is many years since pilot cloth has been 
fashionable, but it is now being extensively 
used by advance tailors for travelling coats of 


all kinds and has received a warm welcome 
from those who have been privileged to see the 
advance models. The acme of smartness was a 
motor coat of this material in ladybird red; the 
turned-back cuffs of velvet extended nearly to 
the elbow, a novel idea being the double patch 
pockets, or as some style it a pocket within a 
pocket. This is an immense advantage as it is 
ever a conyenience to be able to put a ticket or 
other impedimenta of a similar nature into a 


A SMART TAILORED SUIT 


For the sportswoman of tweed trimmed with leather and 
» tartan revers 


separate receptacle. The style of the coat was 
similar to the Guards only modified in accord- 
ance with the commands of La Mode for to- 
morrow. 


% i ood 


Alliance of the Kimono and Leg-of-Mutton Sleeve. 
ncredible as it may seem the alliance of the 
kimono and leg-of-mutton sleeve has been 
successfully accomplished in wrap coats of 
reversible tweed. It is an ideal alliance as it 


iv 
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By Marjorie 
& Hamilton. 


permits perfect freedom of movement and at the 
same time protects the wearer from the incle- 
mencies of the weather. An admirable model 
was built of steel grey with a reverse of sage 
ereen, strappings of the latter shade enhancing 
the graceful contour of the figure; the deep: 
collar .was of the same nuance, while large flat 
steel buttons were employed for decorative pur- 
poses. It is safe to predict that reversible 
vicunas will be the fabricating mediums for 
coats of this character later on. 


Rest Gowns. 
While on the subject of travelling a few 
words must be said en passant regard- 
ing the attractions of the rest gown [ashioned 
of velvet or cashmere. It can be worn 
for an informal dinner or be slipped on 
after a day with the guns ere dressing for 
a ceremonious dinner. By no means the 
least of its many charms is the absence 
of conspicuous fastenings and the delightful 
feeling of bien-aise it imparts to the wearer. 
A feature is made of pretty wrappers of 
white Japanese silk simply bordered with a 
washing silk showing a Paisley design, as. 
well as of the pretty muslin gowns in a 
ereat variety of styles primarily destined for 
the woman who breakfasts in her own room. 
tt ca tt 
Marvels of Lightness. 
Ore of the most important characteristics 
of head-gear for the moors is that it 
must be as light as the proverbial feather. 
It was in this respect that a model I recently 
encountered in the salons of Debenham and 
Freebody, Wigmore Street, excelled ; it was 
of the négligé character fashioned of silk 
tartan, the brim smartly stitched, while the 
rather indefinite crown was encircled with 
a band of black patent leather finished with 
asmart bow. This firm is also exploiting 
these hats in all the well-known tartans, 
including the Black Watch, the Gordon 
Martins, and the Grahams. Equally attrac- 
tive are the stitched llama felt hats, which 
cannot fail to appeal directly to the suscepti- 
bilities of thesportswoman. They are simply 
trimmed with a tuft of breast or other 
plumage, the colourings of which beggar 
description. In a word, these hats epitomise 
those characteristics which are indispensable 
for the moors. Limitations of space forbid 
a description of the many tailored suits well 
worth-noting in the costume department. 
There are real Harris tweeds [rom 63 guineas 
of the Norfolk and other persuasions, service- 
able tweeds from £4, and just a few for £3. 


Fashions in Jewellery. 
Never was there a time when beautiful 

jewellery was more appreciated than 
it is to-day albeit we do not cover our 
dresses with heavy ornaments as women 
did in the days of Queen Elizabeth as that 
would be against the canons of modern 
good taste. Women to-day assume orna- 
ments in which lightness of design and 
artistic settings play a prominent réle. The 
Parisian Diamond Company, 143, Regent 
Street, was one of the pioneers of this style 
in jewellery. 


An Interesting Matinée. 
very fashionable audience assembled at 
the Court Theatre on the occasion of 
Miss Lila Field’s dramatic and musical 
matinée. Among other many interesting 
events of the afternoon was the production of that 
charming little play, Outside the Window, by 
Grete Hahn. A little damsel of five summers, 
Miss Olive Goff, danced a Russian waltz, and 
Miss Irene Valerie Hyman, aged seven, gave a 
very amusing and extremely clever impersona- 
tion of Miss Camille Clifford in The Gibson Girl. 
Asa chronicler of modes I was enchanted with 
the frocks worn by the children in The Goldfish, 
and believe they will prove the source of in- 
spiration for frocks for fancy-dress dances. 


t 
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You see more 
and see better 


with the Dottonp Prism 
Brinocuar than with any other 
glass of the same power. 


a 


Though the lightest and handiest of 
glasses, the ‘Dollond’ affords a wide 
and brilliantly illuminated field of 
view, perfect definition and pro- 
nounced stereoscopic effect. The 
optical system is of the highest pos- 
sible quality and will not tire the 
eyes, even with prolonged use. 


For Naval and Military Officers, 
Travellers, Racing Men, Yachtsmen, 
Airmen — indeed, for all who have 
occasion to require a thoroughly de- 
pendable Binocular, no better choice 
than the ‘Dollond’ can be made. 


DOLLOND 


PRISM BINOCULAR 


£5 1 (@) MAGNIFICATION EIGHT TIMES. COMPLETE IN CASE, 
Liberal allowance for old glasses in exchange, 

7 Days’ Free Trial!—We will gladly send a ‘Dollond,’ together with 

any other make of prism glass for comparison 

on approval, upon receipt of substantial cash 

deposit, or usual references. 

Descriptive Booklet sent FREE by post on request. 


DOLLOND & CO., Lt 


35, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 62, Old Broad St., E.C. 
223, Oxford St.,W. 5, Northumberland Ay..W.C. 
Works: Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


The “Inalebero” 


selection of’ covers 
interfor work’ and 


not only providing 


easily soiled and fas 


£3 15s. eac 


(This large circle illustrates the field of 
the Dollond—the smaller one that of an 
ordinary binocular of the same power.) 


Colonial and Fore’ gn Or 
We willsend y 


FREE. Catalogu 


also Price Lists, estimate 
will find very valuable. 
pounds in furnishing. as in furnishing. 


GLOB 


For Technical Students. 
THE 


PHILOTEGHNIG SET 
BOXWOOD SCALES. 


The Philotechnic Set No. 124 (Regis- 
tered) consists of two Double- bevelled 
Boxwood Rules in Case, forming a series of 
most useful Scales for Practical Draughtsmen 
and all engaged in Engineering, Building Con- 
struction, Drawing, and other allied pursuits, 


Per Set, 1/m nett. 


The Watch of matchless merit 


Price One Guinea & upwards, atal] leading watchmakers 


Reproductions of Leading Pictures 


FROM THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 1909-10 


EYRE @ SPOTTISWOODE 


(Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 
33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


KEATINGS 


POWDER 


ABE 
: K| LLS FLEA, MOTH, 


BEETLE & BUG 
Tins 1f 34 6¢x1¢ 


ARISTOCRATS, 1790. 
Fred Roe, R.I. 


A GREAT LADY. 
Hon. John Collier. 


PRINTED IN SEPIA CARBON, 12x10, 15x12, and 24x 18 inches. 
Published Prices, 3/-, 6/- and 12/- per copy respectively. 


Complete List of Subjects from the Printers and Publishers— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, “*P’’ Dept , East Harding Street, E.C. 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde's Wavers alter faces, 


Real Hair Savers. 


its ee. Chatrs 


teen a 
One (On aie ee 


Both chairs can be upholstered to ctsstomer’s 


chairs is carried out with the object of 


Carriage Paid toany Railway Station in the Unt 


a 
It costs you nothing an 


Ee DAE Ere. 


Jtyles 


AAS 


The 
these 


and colours, 
construction of 


a chair of comtort for 


every day use by employing materials not 


ting in wear, but with 


the aim also of adding to the attractive 
appearance o° any room. 
chairs or will refund the money in full. 


We guarantee the 


Deferred Payments or 
Discount for Cash. 
ed Kingdom. 


ders rec chal attention. 


‘ou free by post cur large illustrated 
»” containing hund: of designs, 

d hints on Furnish which you 
save you 


Furnishing 
Co. ( Ghee GRANT ) 


roprie tor. 


E 


Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL, 


and at 38-40, High Street, BELFAST. 


Taylor's 


CIMOLITE 


Powder, Soap 


and Cream 
FOR EVERY NURSERY. 


Phd Ra) These useful preparations 
have been manufactured for 
many years, and their ex- 

fe S tensive popul arity is due to 
{ 4h the purity of their 
AS eg ingredients. 
iSSK, 
\e Used regularly in the 


Royal Nurseries. | 
Prescribed by 
Kk mirent 
£kin Doctors. 


(3 1g Res, Tp 
&25 


- 


wer 


oe ark, 


Prices from 1/= Do not accept substitutes 


From all Chemists and Stores, or direct from 


JOHN TAYLOR, Manufacturing Chemist, 
13, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


"= MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Nair from falling off. 
RESTORES Grey or White Nair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

Is NOT A DYE. 

Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Prico 3s. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


by the ANGLO-Amenican Day My is Ltd. 


- Prepared oul 
bg $3, Farringdon Road, Londoa, E. 
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Purely Personal. 


A New Judge. 
T is now generally understood that 
Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., will be one 
of the new judges of the King’s Bench 
Division. This will be a fitting re- 
ward for the good work he has done asa 
commissioner of assize, and the list of our 
criminal judges—none too 
lengthy at the moment— 
will be greatly strengthened 
by his inclusion. For many 
years past Mr. Avory. has 
represented the Treasury at 
important criminal trials, 
and he has the reputation 
of being one of the most 
severe and merciless cross- 
examiners at the Bar. 

Es Ed te 
A Poser for the Witness. 
Upon one occasion a vil- 

lainous scoundrel of 
the well - dressed  swell- 
mobsman type was being 
taken in hand by Mr. 
Avory, and at last—worn 
out by the fierceness of the 
fire directed at him—put 
his handkerchief to his eyes 
and whimpered, ‘ You'll 
accuse me of a murder 
next.” Mr. Avory blandly 
took up a paper in front 
of him and said, “To 
which murder do you refer ? 
I have before me the details 
of four which it is said you 
had a hand in.” 

& & rs 
An All-round Sportsman. 
M r. Avory has never lost 
= his keen love for out- 
door sport of every descrip- 
tion. He helped to place 
his college at the head of 
the river, a thing it had 
never before accomplished. He is a good 
shot, a straight rider to hounds, and in his 
younger days wasan excellent lawn-tennis 
player with aspirations towards champion- 
ship honours. To-day he is still very 
deadly with the racket, while his know- 
ledge of the law 
is very deep. 


te 


General French. 


eneral Sir John 
French, who 
has just returned 
from his tour of 
inspection of the 
local forces in 
Canada, is loud 
in his praise of 
our colonial allies. 
‘“* They are just the 
sort of men you 
feel as you look 
at them that you 
would rather have 
on your side than 
against you,” he 
remarked to the 
present writer. 
General French 
had an excellent 
experience of 
colonial irregulars 
during the South 
African War, when 
he formed a very 
high opinion of 
their abilities. 


“A Soldier of Sorts.” 


Ore morning General French during his 

recent tour was watching some 
militia at drill and ventured to remark to 
a bystander that he thought they were 
doing very well. “ Ah, you might say so,” 
was the lofty remark he received, “ but 


ELTHAM RIFLE ASSOCIATION’S RANGE 


The names in group, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Leonard 
Harry North, Field-Marshal Sir George White, 
White, Lady White, Lady North, and Captain Weymouth, R.M. 


you should have seen our fellows in South 
Africa. You are not a soldier yourself, I 
suppose?” ‘‘ Well, yes,” replied French 
quietly, “I think I may claim to be a 
soldier of sorts.” And no true Britisher 
will dream of contradicting him. 


THE PRESIDENT, CHAIRMAN, AND COMMITTEE OF THE ELTHAM RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


The above group was taken at the recent opening of the range by Field-Marshal Sir George White, V.C. ral 
The 1st Royal Eltham Troop of Boy Scouts formed a smart guard of honour on this occasion. 
reading from left to right, are: Standing—Mr. R. H. Hedderwick, Mr. H. Bentlett, Mr. R. R. Gregory, Mr. 
Latter; seated—Mr. De C. Brigstock, Sir Harry North, Field-Marshal Sir George White, V.C., Rev. 

Hall, Major-General Sir John Stevens, Mr. R. W. Smith 


Vil 


V.C., Mr. R. H. Hedderwick, Miss 


“ Glick.” 

ount Gleichen, who married the Hon. 
Sylvia Edwardes the other day, was 
before he took up work on the staff 
one of the most popular officers in the 
Grenadier Guards, of which he was colonel 
fora time. He has seen a great deal of 
service in different places 
and was through the worst 
of the South African War. 
His brother officers tell an 
amusing story of how he 
indignantly repudiated the 
idea of his supposed death 
during the battle of Modder 
River. In the thick of the 
fight some of his comrades 
saw him fall, kick con- 
vulsively, and then lie quite 
still. ‘‘ Poor old Glick ; he’s 
dead!” cried one to another, 
when suddenly the sup- 
posed corpse rolled over 
and said feebly but deci- 
sively, ““I am _ not,” dis- 
closing at the same time a 
dreadful wound in the neck. 
Among his brother officers 
in the regiment he was 
always known as “ Glick.” 

General Hunter. 
he appointment of 
General Sir Archibald 
Hunter to command the 
forces in Gibraltar has given 
intense satisfaction in the 
service. He has been out of 
harness for some little time, 
\\ ev¥r since he relinquished 
hé\ post of commander of 
the\\Northern Indian Army 
in fatt. It is understood that 
he owes his present appoint- 
ment to the influence of 

Lord Kitchener. 


lfoughby, Sir 


A Prompt Retort. 
uring the early days of the South 
African War General Hunter was 
shut up in Ladysmith, where he was second 
in command to Sir George White. It was 
he who organised the famous sortie on the 
Boer position that 
resulted in the 
is Om: Orel OMe 
being put com- 
pletely out of 
action. When he 
got permission to 
carry out this 
daring night 
attack he called 
for volunteers, 
with the result 
that every man 
on parade volun- 
teered to follow 
him if he would 
show the way. As 
the force stole up 
the hill where the 
obnoxious gun 
was mounted a 
sentry peered into 
the darkness and 


promptly called 
out, “Who goes 
there?” “ Half 


old England, old 
chap,” was Gene- 
Hunter’s 
prompt retort as 
jie felled the man 
to the ground. 


The names, 
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Old World F urniture. 


Story and Triggs have received during the last 
few weeks many interesting ine to their 
fine collection of Old World Furniture. 


A large stock of genuine old Che 
Drawers, from 50/- to £20 


You are cordially invited to inspect the 
| == stock free from importunity or obligation. 3 ft. 6in, Mahogany Serpentine Front Sideboard, 
One of many old Bureau Bookcases, 7 Gns. Toilet Glass, 50/- Pair Sheffield Plated 


Now on View. Onty AppREss— Candlesticks, 30/- 
STHOUSE:= TELEPHONE 
FURNISHERS CENTRAL 5585 
meV AND Se TELEGRAMS 
ANTIQUE WELLANDO 


SANE sen. 1545.56 LONDONEC "oe 


THE SPHERE 


AUGUST THE SIXTH. 


THE YACHTING SEASON 


Is more effectively illustrated in THE SPHERE 


than in any other Illustrated Journal. 


THE NEW KING IN EUROPE—MONTENEGRO’S RULER. 
OYSTER-CATCHING ON THE COAST OF NORMANDY. 
NAVAL MANCEUVRES. THE TERRITORIALS AT WORK. 


SEE THE SPHERE FOR AUGUST 6th. 


Go be obtained of all Newsagents and 
at the ‘Railway ‘Bookstalls. 
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THE TALLER 


Gossip froi 


The New Ballet. 

HE new Empire ballet, The Dancing 
Master, is merely a réchauffé of the 
former Empire ballet, The Débu- 
tante, but it isa very charming and 

delightful réchaufféallthesame. Miss Lydia 
Kyasht seems to become a more bewitch- 
ing dancer with every fresh véle she. under- 
takes. Her grace, her youthful charm, 
and her vivacity are wonderful, while she 
is certainly one of the prettiest premiere 
danseuses who have ever appeared on a 
London music- hall stage. Miss Phyllis 
Bedells has also become a firm favourite 
with Empire audiences, and there can be 
no question that she is among the cleverest 
native dancers which London has ever 
produced. The dramatic qualities of Miss 
Beatrice Collier’s art are seen to great 
advantage in the new ballet, while Mr. 
Fred Farren is, of course, a host in himself. 
The music of Mr. Cuthbert Clarke is, 
however, a trifle too noisy, while the 
melodies are of rather a commonplace 
order. Nevertheless, for the kind of ballet 
which Londoners appear to admire, The 
Dancing Master is one of the prettiest of 
its class. All the same, when will the 
directors of this popular theatre produce 
another Coppelia 1 wonder. 


The End of the Opera. 
Royal opera came to an end at Covent 

Garden last Saturday after one of 
the most successful seasons on record. 
Although the only novelty which has 
been produced was Laparra’s impressive 
if somewhat melancholy Habanera, never- 
theless the average of performances has 
certainly never been higher during any 
previous grand season. Of the 
débutantes the directors were 
fortunate in that all the new 
tenors of their choice made in- 
dividual successes, while old 
favourites seemed even more 
popular than ever. Madame 
Melba, who reappeared alter her 
lengthy tour in Australia, re- 
turned with all her wonderful 
beauty of voice unimpaired, 
while her popularity appeared 
most decidedly increased. Ma- 
dame Tetrazzini also more than 
held her own in the affections 
of English operagoers, as too 
did that wonderful artist, Mlle. 
Emmy Destinn. Among the 
new members of the Covent 
Garden company Madame Ed- 
vina strengthened her position, 
and Mlle. Kousnietzoff made a 
great success in Manon Lescaut 
and Faust. It was a pity, how- 
ever, that we did not see more 
of Madame Donalda, whose 
beautiful voice is always ‘worth 
hearing. 

& te % 
Mr. Beecham’s Season. 
At His Majesty’s Theatre Mr. 

Thomas Beecham also 
brought his season of opera 
comique to a close last Satur- 
day evening. Artistically it has 
.been an enormous success, while 
pecuniarily speaking it has more 
than paid its way I believe. 
This is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation to everybody con- 
cerned and brings the dream of 
a permanent opera house in 
London nearer than ever to 
realisation. The Mozart Festival 


Among the many pretty figurantes of the London 

stage few have been more admired than Miss 

Doris Stocker, whose charming English beauty 

has been seen in most of Mr. Seymour Hicks’s 

successful productions as well as at the Gaiety 
and Globe theatres 


attracted much attention and a large 
amount of public support, while Tales of 
Hoffmann has become quite a favourite with 
London audiences. Later on in the season 


MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE 


Who is at present playing the leading part in a clever little operetta en- 
titled ‘‘A Ward in Chancery" at the London Hippodrome. 
is winning fresh laurels in the part of the irrepressible Lady Dorothy, and 
especially after a clever Hungarian dance does she receive much applause 


Vill 


Campbell-Gray 


Miss Arundale 
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Die Fledeymaus and Mr. Clutsam’s opera, 
A Summer Night, were received with 
unanimous approval, while the ever-green 
Figarostill proved its wonderful popularity. 
Among the artists Miss Ruth Vincent 
scored a great success in Missa’s charming 
opera, Mfuguette, and Miss Muriel Terry, 
Miss Carrie Tubb, and Miss Maggie Teyte 
rendered valuable aid. Mr. Walter Hyde, 
Mr. Robert Radford, and Mr. John Coates 
sang magnificently, and the mounting and 
orchestra were quite beyond reproach. 
Moreover, the Beecham opera season at 
Drury Lane promised us next spring is 
likely to be the most wonderful musical 
venture which London has seen for many 
years. Most of the great continental stars 
are coming, and Melba and Caruso are 
to be of the company. In addition to 
these artists it is rumoured that the whole 
of the Russian Imperial Ballet will come 
over to England to give a series of per- 
formances. Should this be a fact next 
season is likely to be among the most 
notable in the annals of the English 
operatic stage. 


od 


Pens AA Successful Matinée. 
Rita Martin, 6 x A - 
MISS DORIS STOCKER co N iss Clara Alexander's highly-successful 


musical matinée last Tuesday should 
materially aid the good cause for which 
it was so kindly got up. Miss Alexander 
herself appeared with great success in two 
amusing little plays, and a wonderful 
array of popular favourites helped to 
make the entertainment a very great 
success. Among the many popular ladies 
who appeared during the afternoon were 
Miss Lydia Kyasht, whose graceful 
dancing earned her unstinted applause, 
and Miss Florence Smithson, 
who sang charmingly. "The 
theatre was full and the audience 
enthusiastic, all of which helped 
to make the matinée a most 


entertaining and enjoyable 
function. 


An Up-to-date Theatre. 

he Kennington Theatre is 

always up to date. When 

other London theatres are 
making plans to conclude their 
present season this handsome 
suburban house burts into even 
greater activity than ever. This 
week sees the last of the admi- 
rable stock season of old Adelphi 
melodramas, when The Sailor’s 
Wedding is to be played for the 
last time next Saturday even- 
ing. Immediately after the 
close of this stock season comes 
the wonderful Beecham opera 
company from His Majesty’s 
Theatre, and following that 
important engagement comes 
Mr. George Edwardes’s company 
in The Dollar Princess and all 
the chief West-end successes of 
the past season. 
The Curzon-Jay Marriage. 

he marriage of Mr. Frank 

Curzon, the manager of 

the Prince of Wales and Wynd- 
ham theatres, to Miss Isabel 
Jay took place last week. Mr. 
Herbert Jay, brother of the 
bride, gave his sister away. The 
bride’s sister,.Miss Ethel Jay, 
was the only bridesmaid, and 
Mr. H. Marsh Allen, the actor, 
was best men. 


t- 
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THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF EUGEN SANDOW. 


WImesses of Modern Life Without Medicine. 


low He Cures the 


R. AUBREY HUNT, the artist, one 

day in 1889, whilst painting in 

Venice, met a particularly fine, mus- 

cular young man, and in the course 

of conversation mentioned that his new ac- 

quaintance might well come to London to try 

conclusions with a professional strong man, who 

was at the time offering £1,000 to anyone who 

could equal his feats of strength. He little 

thought what was to be the effect of this short 

chat. The fine young specimen of human power 
and. physique was Eugen Sandow. 

Full of the flush of youth and conscious 
strength given by magnificent health, and a 
body the symmetrical and muscular develop- 
ments of which have never been equalled in the 
present day, and probably were at no period 
excelled, even in the olden times of Herculean 
Grecian athletes, young Eugen Sandow was 
ambitious. So it came about that London was 
startled by the announcement that an unknown 
young man had accepted the challenge of its 
celebrated champion strong man. 


His First Success. 
ow, before an audience so vast as has at no 
time before or since been crowded into 
the immense London Aquarium, Sandow with 
ease eclipsed all the feats of the challenger, is a 
matter of history. 

His continual adding of new record to record 
was such that, within a couple of years of his first 
startling public appearance, all over the world 
the name Sandow became a synonym of colossal 
strength. In this he scored point number one 
of his ambitions, but only point number one. 


nis = 


Johnny Chinaman shows great interest in reading placards in his native 
tongue about Eugen Sandow and his work. 


What Mr. Sandow Foresaw. 

M r. Sandow realised from the beginning that 
every man and every woman could vastly 

improve his or her health and physique as he 

had done himself, for at the age of ten he was 

a delicate little lad. He had the shrewd fore- 


sight to discern that by making for himself a 
world-wide name as the most perfect physical 
man living he would stand a far better chance 
of achieving his ambitious aim of a regenerated 
human race, physical and mental, than by any 
other means. 

Mr. Sandow worked out the why and the 
wherefore of every action, and the influence of 
scientific exercise 


upon weakness 
and disease, so 
that now the 


medical world has 
been convinced of 
hisskill and know- 
ledge and _ the 
soundness of his 
methods. Somuch 
so that at the pre- 
sent time no le-s 
than 600 or 700 
practising doctors‘ 
include amongst 
their prescriptions 
for certain ail- 
ments advice to 
“take a course of 
Sandow’s  Exer- 
cise.” 

There is no 
doubt that the 
name of Eugen 
Sandow will be handed down to posterity not as 
the strong man, but as the greatest healer of 
civilisation’s ailments, and that without drugs, 
visits to expensive spas, 
irksome diet restrictions, or 
the interference in any way 
with the habits or occupa- 
tion of the patients whom 
he treats. 


No Weight Lifting or 
Strenuous Exertions. 


he men or women who 
were veritable wrecks, 
whose digestive organs re- 
fused to perform their duties, 
whose food turned toacidity, 
whose nervous weaknesses 
beggared description, whose 
appetites were nil, whose 
night watches were un- 
refreshed by continuous 
sleep, and who were reduced 
to a perpetual nightmare 
of depression, who are to- 
day healthy and strong, 
nearty eaters,soundsleepers, 
thorough enjoyers of life, as 
a result of calling at the Sandow Institute and 
following the advice obtained there, may be 
numbered in thousands, 
There is still an idea abroad that Curative 
Physical culture involves violent or protracted 
exercise. No greater fallacy could be. There 


A memorable meeting of the medical professi 


are no heavy weights to lift, no strenuous 
exertions to be made; the treatment is so 


gentle and graduated that it may be taken 
at home without any inconvenience or at the 
Sandow Institute by a child of five or a man 
or woman of eighty-five years of age without 
fear of strain or undue fatigue. 


on to study the medicineless 
cure of illness. 


A Boon to the Middle-Aged and the Elderly. 
o the man who has led a strenuous life, at 
home or abroad, and who at the age of 
forty-five or fifty naturally looks forward to a 
healthy middle age, but finds, as so many do, 
that his vigour is distinctly on the wane, that 
the trials to which he has subjected his system in 
work or pleasure are now beginning to havea 
marked effect upon his health and strength, 
Mr. Sandow’s science is invaluable. There is 
no other way in which youth may be so surely 
and pleasantly maintained or renewed, 


Amazing Success of the Sandow Treatment. 
BY Mr. Sandow’s method gg in every 100 
patients treated are substantially benefited 
in health, and 94 in every 100 completely cured 
of their illness. Marvellous figures. They are 
given as the result of a special investigation 
which the well-known newspaper, “ Truth,” 
made into the records of cases treated at the 
Sandow Institute, and by correspondence. 


An Offer to Our Readers. 
If you or your children, therefore, are ‘ ill, 
suffering from any of the complaints which 
are amenable to scientific exercise, this method, 
which has proved so amazingly successful, is 
undoubtedly the one to inquire into. This all 
readers of Tue TatLer can do without cost by 
calling at the Sandow Institute, 32, St. James’ 
Street, London, S.W., or by writing for a copy 
of the particular booklet in the Sandow Health 
Library which deals with the illness upon which 
advice is desired. 


Select the Booklet you desire from the List given here, fill in its Number and full particulars on this Coupon, and cut out and post it to-day. 


‘These are the titles of the Booklets in 
Sandow’s Health Library, for which appli- 
cation is invited :— 


Vol. Vol. . 

1. Indigestion and Dyspep- | 13. Lack of Vigour, 
sia. 14. Physical Deformities in 

2. Constipation and_ its Men. NeRISIe 
Cure. 15. Physical Deformities in 

3. Liver Troubles. Women. 5 

4. Nervous Disorders in 16. Functional Defects in 
Men. Speech. s 

5. Nervous Disorders in 17. Circulatory Disorders. 
Women. 18. Skin Disorders. 

6. Obesity in Men. 19. Physical Development 

7. Obesity in Women. for Men. 

8. Heart Affections. 20. Everyday Health. 

9. Lung and Chest Com- | 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health 
plaints. and Ailments. 

10. Rheumatism and Gout. 22. Figure Culture’ for 

11. Anzemia: Its Cause and Women. 
Cure. 23. Insomnia. _ 

12, Kidney Disorders: Func- 24. Neurasthenia. 


tional and Chronic. é 

If unable to call personally at the Sandow Institute 

sufferers are invited to select the Volume bearing upon their 

principal weakness, and to write for a copy, addressing 

Eugen Sandow, 32, St. James’ Street, London, S.W., and 

mentioning this offer in ‘The Tatler,” when they will 
receive same as nearly by return of post as possible 


“The Tatler’? Special Form for obtaining Advice and Literature 
concerning the Sandow Treatment. 


To EUGEN SANDOW, 32, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 


Please send meacopy of Vol. No 
scientific exercise. 


Please say whether ( 
Mr., Mrs., Miss, + 
Rev., or other title ( 


ADDRESS 


Essential particulars are: 


Ailment oz physical 
defect from which 
relief is desired. 


Give here further 
particulars of your 
condition and con- 
tinue on your 
ordinary notepaper 


NAME st sccccsvescscetelsesntcaccvevacyetscsteccerace 


together with an opinion as to whether mine is a case for treatment by 


PHB TA BEBE 


A TALK IN THE THAMIS—continue 


“No; after you, Marrable, if you please.” 

Again there was a pause, and as I looked at 
the fellow I thought what a pity it was that 
he was not more reasonable. 

We seemed to be at a deadlock—a regular 
imtasse. Besides, I was beginning to feel chilly. 
I don’t mind killing mysel!, to put it vulgarly, 
or ‘melting into the infinite azure of the past,” 
to quote the late Professor Tyndall’s much more 
poetical phrase, but I do object to catching 
cold in the process. 

At that moment a thought struck me. Why 
not postpone the act till another—possibly a 
warmer—niglit, and in the meantime take 


Marrable back to my chambers and _ talk 
the matter over quietly? I had made up 
my mind that he wasn’t going to make away 
with himself if I had to pull him out of the 
water myself. So I made the proposal. He 
looked at me doubtfully and then he gave a 
shiver. 

“Well, I don’t quite like the idea, but alter 
all I think there is something to be said for 
your suggestion.” 

And he turned to the bank. I followed, 
greatly relieved. Ugh! how very cold the water 
had turned since I had thought of my comfort- 
able fireside. 
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We landed, and the wind cut me likea knife. 
As for Marrable, he seemed wholly unconscious 
of his surroundings and walked along in a 
brown study. I made for the Adelphi, where 
stood my chambers, when to my delight I spied 
one of those rare specimens of social life in 
modern London—a hansom, clearly on the look- 
out for a chance fare. I hailed it. When it 
stopped beside us I motioned to Marrable to get. 
in, but he declined. 

The last thing I saw of Mr. John James 
Marrable was a forlorn figure standing, still 
wildly gesticulating, on the Embankment. He 
was plainly past redemption. 


NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE. 


The Emil Busch Optical Company has 

recently added to its extensive collection 
of prism binoculars three new models, namely, 
the Roja, the Stellux, and the Sollux. The 
Roja has been constructed to meet the wants 
of a high-class instrument at a moderate price. 
The Stellux is constructed on the stereoscopic 
principle and has large objectives, and gives 
very brilliant illumination. The 
Emil Busch company was recently 
awarded a gold medal at the Japan- 
British [xhibition. 


ll who are in the habit ol saying 
2 “C. and C.” will be interested 
in knowing that Messrs. Cantrell 
and Cochrane, Ltd., of Bellast and 
Dublin, have opened a London ottice 
at Savoy House, 115, Strand, W.C. 
Framous early in the nineteenth 
century the cognac Courvoisier 
became the liquor par excellence of 
the Second Empire, and Napoleon III. 
appointed M., Félix Courvoisier to be 
his sole purveyor. During the last 
few years the popularity of this 
celebrated eau de vie has increased in 
England by leaps and bounds, and 
at the present moment the favourite 
liqueur is the Napoleon brandy, 
guaranteed by the house of Cour- 
voisier to be eighty years old. 


Lady Fairbairn, who takes a lively interest in 
the welfare of the Grocers’ Assistants Aid 
Society, of which she is patroness, was present at 
a concert organised by Mrs. E. M. Rule in aid of 
its funds. Miss Bertha Bird, the well-known 
singer, generously gave her services, and sang 
with all her usual charm and _ brilliancy “ Pale 
and White is the Rose” and “Elfin Music,” 
earning the unstinted applause of the audience. 


veritable mine of information is the new 
catalogue entitled ‘‘ Dunhill’s Sports and 
Games” which Alfred Dunhill of 145, Euston 
Road, N.W., is prepared to send post Iree on 
application to all readers of THe TaTLeEr. 


Several pages are devoted to hammocks and 
tents, while on page 79 an ideal riverside or 
bathing tent finds pictorial expression. 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE AND HIS HEAVIEST PASSENGER 


Our snapshot, which was taken at the recent Bournemouth flying week, depicts the 
well-known flyer carrying in the passenger competition Mr. F. Hedges Butler, the 
well-known founder of the Royal Aero Club. 


With the ever-increasing popularity of the 

Isle of Man as a health and pleasure 
resort the Midland Railway Company has 
extended facilities which render it possible to 
bring this charming retreat within the reach of 
all. The steamer, Manxman, sails from Hey- 
sham to Douglas every day, weather permitting, 
and will continue to do so until the end of 
September. 


Mr. Butler turns the scale at 16 st. 


he Yorkshire moors can certainly claim dis- 
tinction asa health-giving tonic, and by 

the Midland route they can be easily and quickly 
reached. With such places as Harrogate, Bol- 
ton Abbey, Ilkley, Skipton, Ben Rhydding, and 
Grassington to choose from travellers need have 
no difficulty in making up their minds where to 
stay. All information can be obtained from the 
Midland Railway Company, St. Pan- 


cras Station. 
% 


& # 
We regret that owing to an error 
the photographers’ names 
were omitted from the repro- 
ductions of the portraits of the 
Hon. Cynthia Charteris and Mrs. 
Ernest Dresden in last week’s issue. 
They are respectively the work’ of 
Mr. Val L’Estrange and Mr. Arthur 


Rouselle. j 
ey rey tt 


t can be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that to the town 
dweller there is no more healthy 
and enjoyable holiday than a sea 
journey. In this respect the travel- 
ling facilities offered by the Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Company between 
London and Aberdeen are worthy 
of the mature consideration of the 
tourist. This company’s fine fleet 
of first-class steamers make the trip 
from London to Aberdeen direct, 
; taking the traveller into a centre 
that provides many interesting tours by land or 
sea. The three rivers tour to the gorgeous 
valleys of the Dee, Don, and Spey and many 
other centres start from Aberdeen, as also do the 
fast mail steamers for the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. It should be mentioned that a tender 
takes passengers and luggage from.the Temple 
Pier direct to the steamers starting from Aberdeen 
Wharl, Limehouse. 


IN A GARDEN FAIR 


Our photograph gives a glimpse of the artistically-arranged Japanese garden that 
was such an attractive feature of the recent Royal Horticultural Society’s show at the 
The arrangement of the gardens and the beautiful floral 
display reflect the highest credit on Messrs. Carter, the famous seed firm of 


Botanical Gardens. 


High Holborn 


THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S TENDER, 


“ICH DIEN’ 


Leaving Temple Pier with passengers and baggage for. Aberdeen Wharf, whence the 
first-class steamers of the Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company leave for their non- 
stop trips to ‘‘the granite city.” 
to embark on the first stages of their journey in the heart of social and business 


Passengers under this arrangement are thus able 


London 
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The Oldest and Best. 


“Thave neyer known a dull 
Thoment sinceundergoing 
The ADAMS'S TREATMENT: 


THE BOTTLE IN BLUE CHECK WRAPPER 1S ADAMS'S 
Made at Sheffield, and sold all over the World. 


MARICH Cigarettes. 


fhe Standard of Luxury 


in Smoking ; made from SMOKED 
the purest Turkish BY 
Tobacco. Their exqui- ROYALTY. 


site qualities satisfy the 
most critical Tastes. 


Supplied to 
many of the 


1 solid leather eulce 
arette CASE CON- cess 
ng a sample aval and 
these famous Military 
arettes will be} Messes and 
altloanyone én. 
SHE Me MEER Clubs. 
(o» stamps) 100 sent 
5, and men-| post free 
this paper for 7/- 


—_ 


0. (MALTA), 
Billiter Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 


> FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the 
world, ZS. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 1s. 


Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAY DRUG Ca, 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, Londor., E.C. 


For cleaning Silver.ElectroPlate &. 


Goddard's 


PlatePowder 


d everywhere 62 1/ 26 & 46. 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST 


£2,00 


ziven to the Corporation at its Pi 


Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and unc 


SPECIAL OFFE 


Diet yourself. 
digested, nourishing 
perfect diet. 


delicious to take. 


Made in a _ minute 


Large Sample 
sent on receipt 
of 3d. stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS 


Impaired Digestion. 


Choose a food which is_ easily 
whole wheat are the stap'e ingredients of the 
The ‘Allenburys* Diet is a combination 


of both in a partially predigested form, and_ is 
It gives torie to the whole system. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


ait-Larola 


IS DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AND REFRESHING 


and palatable. Milk and 


—just add boiling water. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


DURING THE SUMMER 


AFTER MOTORING, GOLFING, CYCLING, TENNIS, &c. 


“Lait-Larola is a perfect emollient milk, quickly absorbed 
by the skin, leaving no trace of grease or stickiness after use. 


Allaying and soothing all forms of Irritation caused by the 
Sun, Winds, and Hard Water, it not only 


PRESERVES THE SKIN 


but beautifies the complexion, making 
PETALS OF THE LILY. 


The daily use of “ Lait-Larola” effectually prevents all Roughness, Redness, and Irritation, 


it SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE LIKE THE 


and gives a resisting power to the skin in changeable weather. 
Bottles, 1/-, 2/6 each, of all Chemists and Stores. 


Send us 3d 
samples of 


Estab. 
1883. 


A.J. BURNETT. 


BORD 


sions) on convenient terms, 


or for cash at exceptionally liberal discounts. 


ARMY AND NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO., Ltd., 
18, Regent St., Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Directors: Col. C. FE, MACDONALD, Chairman ; Mr. F. G. CHRISTOPHER: Captain 
Colonel H. GODFREY MORGAN, C.B., D.S.O., Managing Director, 


-, and we will forward you, in the U.K., a box of 


“Lait Larola” Tooth Paste, Rose Bloom, Soap, 


and our pamphlet on how to improve your complexion. 


M. BEETHAM & SON (?:), CHELTENHAM. 


The Perfect System of House Furnishing genera | f Siwy Couek vou wit tind’ inthis 


Enables all to obtain really high class furniture, or any article whatsoever (except provi- 
Our system combines seleftion at cash prices from the best 
West End and wholesale houses with the three years’ system: of payment by instalments, 
Write or call for particulars, 


PIANOS. 


Illustrated Lists of the '‘BORvU" Pianos will be sent free, showing : 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS' 


SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. 


ECHSTEIN PIANOS. iia 


advantageous prices and terms. 


Second hand, from 10/6 per month. 


The '‘‘BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be had on the same system, at 


Pianos ExCHANGED. 


LiBERAL Discounts FoR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 74 & 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Capital 
£50,000 


t for each holder, and holds good for the 


THE TATLER 


Voigttinder 


ALPINE CAMERA. 


}-piate and postcard size, 


This Camera is made of light metal, leather 
covered. It is very strong, and portable. A 
telephoto attachment can be used with this 
Camera, and owing to the new method of fixing, 
perfect rigidity is assured. 
3-plate size fitted with Collinear 
III/12 cm. in Koilos shutter, com- 


plete with dark slides .. £1110 0 
Postcard size fitted with Collinear 

III/15 cm. in Koilos shutter, com- 

plete with dark slides £1710 0 


Illustrated list sent free. 
12, Charterhouse St., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


The Best Natural Aperient 
Water for sluggish bowels. 
Brings relief in the natural 
easy way. Speedy, sure 
and gentle. Try a bottle— 
and drink half a glass on 
arising, before breakfast, for @& 


CONSTIPATION 
HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR ASTHMA 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF. 


No matter what your Respiratory Organ: 
may be suffering from—whether Asthma, 


famous remedy a restorative power 
that is simply unequalled. 


A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In Tins, 45. 3d. 

British Depot—46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 

Also of Newbery & Sons; Barclay & Sons; J. 
Sanger & Scn; W. Edwards & Son; May, Roberts 
& Co.; Butler & Crispe ; John Thompson, Liverpool, 
and all Wholesale Houses. 


Londo. 


PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


NO TWO ALIKE. 
Approved hy all Railway Companies. 


Per Packet of Six Labels, 3d. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES, BOOK- 
STALLS, STATIONERS, &c. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


NOT BE DETACHED. 


} B i The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
Mis E Lbs paid byrne Coe fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder, 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz.:— , 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall hive been written inink or pencil, in th:soace provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the ac 


ident be 


rincipal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrenc-, (¢) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request forthe same by the 
: ) nder seventy years of aze, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Tic 


urrent week of issue only. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the “Ocean AcciDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Liuirep, Act, 1890,"' Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 


are not incompatible with the special conditions abuve stated. i : Ris 2 : 
The possessionof this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted tobe the payment of apremium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Actcan be seen at the Principal Officeof the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from August 3, 1910. ji f 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance 


Signature 


either direct to the Publisher, or_to_a Newsagent, are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, 


but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subseription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN AGGIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


THE TATLER 


“FICHE chief object for which Tobacco 
was discovered. was to keep 
the mouth occupied between: meals.” 


At least, so says 


Mr. “Punch.” 


THE BEST “OCCUPIER” IS 


PLAYER’S 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOFORTES 


THE BABY GRAND. 


Unsitpassed for Purity, Equality. 
and Freedom of Tone. 


Call at the Showrooms and inspect the NEW ACODELS 
or write for Catalogue “A.” 


BROADWOODS, ConduitSt.,BondSt,, London, W. 
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GRAND PRIZE—Japan-British_ Exhibition. 


“RO-TI-SHA” 
TOILET SOAP. 


Unsurpassed for Purity and Fragrance. 


Manufactured by 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER. 


FRANK 


COOPER’S 


“OXFORD” 


MARMALADE 


(As supplied to Royalty, Houses of Parliament, Officers’ Messes, &c. ) 


Delightful in Flavour. Perfectly Pure. 
THE BEST is THE GHEAPEST. _ 


Mr. Frank Cooper has supplied the whole of the 
Marmalade for use during the Expedition of 
Captain Scott to the South Pole. 


SAMPLE JAR’ FREE °° nccttnaniceacer der eareee 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS STORES AND GROCERS. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD PORT 
BEFORE THE CORK IS DRAWN. 


Look for this sign on the bottle. 

Every bottle bearing that sign contains good 
port. 

Charles Dickens knew that sign and celebrated 
it in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” (Ch. xxxvii.). 


It means— 


DIXON'S > 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 


PORT. 


An honest, matured Port with 
a century’s reputation. 
Don’t forget the sign. 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


WuoLesaLce AGENTS: 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 


16, MARK LANE, E.C. 
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